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¥ the fuel /atfood in quantity that will 
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time of year are results of flesh and strength from 
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IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR LEWIS FRENCH 
STEARNS, D. D. 


SEVENTY-SIX years of the active history of Bangor Theological 
Seminary have now run their course. In the first seventy-five, 
three members of its Faculty died while connected,with the 
seminary. Each of them was older than any member of the 
present Faculty, one of them had entered his tenth decade. Dur- 
ing the last year one of the Faculty, before he had att @ned quite 
half the age of the venerable Dr. Pond, and while yet in the ripen- 


ing maturity of his powers, entered his heavenly service. 

A short year ago, at the seminary anniversary, with pride in 
him, with hope for him, with expectation of many years of con- 
tinued fruitful service from him, we rejoiced over his appoint- 
ment to represent the denomination as well as the seminary at 
the Council in London. Our pride is now ‘even greater; but 
since he was smitten so suddenly from our sight and transferred 
to the higher service, our exultation has turned to grief. 

The more important facts of his biography have been made 
known to you. The boyhood life in Newark, the academy life at 
Andover, the college life at Princeton, the year in the Law School, 
the theological training, desultory in form, and which for most 
men would have lacked unity, for him really a unit, the Norwood 
pastorate, the Albion College professorship, and his life in Ban- 


1 For the materials for this and other memorials I have written, I am much 
indebted to Mrs. Stearns for the free access which I have had to the manu- 
scripts left by Professor Stearns, and for other information within her con- 
trol, but and also to friends associated with him at all periods of his life, whose 
names are too numerous to mention, with the exception of his uncle, Dr. 
George Prentiss, of Union Theological Seminary. 
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gor have all been made public. On such an occasion as this our 
thoughts turn naturally to those elements of his public life and 
services which commanded respect and confidence, and made him 
so dear to us and useful to the world at large. Omitting for the 
most part those things which have already been uttered or may 
more fittingly be deferred, we must still further confine ourselves 
to the more noteworthy characteristics of the man. His private 
relations and affections, the tender solicitude with which in the 
last days of his power to do so he sent inquiries after the family 
of a colleague in which there was illness, — these numberless 
precious memories are left to other times for record. 

That which Professor Stearns came to be and was in his public 
life and services was rooted in what he was as a Christian man 
conscientiously loyal to the truth. From this loyalty sprang 
many and diverse characteristics, such as modesty and self-respect, 
courage, and respectful deference to others. He was modest be- 
cause he had not the presumption to bend the truth to his lik- 
ing or purpose. It was his self-respect, as an honest believer in 
Jesus Christ and in his words, which in the “ New ‘ Double’ and 
New ‘ Undoing’ ” protested with unanswerable irony against the 
imputation of dishonesty in the profession of belief in orthodox 
doctrine. He was courageous because of his faith in the truth as 
an objective reality. He respected others and deferred to them 
on the basis of their manhood. The sense of what was due to 
him as a man, not to him personally, made him just to others, 
not on personal grounds, but on the ground of their manhood. 
Wherever he recognized another thinker holding some truth and 
trying to utter it, he gave respect and sympathy, although he 
might feel obliged to express decidedly adverse opinions. Thus 
he was able to write to a friend concerning Harnack’s “ Dogmen- 
geschichte :” — 

“T have been profoundly stimulated and much instructed by it thus 
far, that is, about half way through the first volume. But the book 
rests upon a dogmatic basis, and that basis is false.” ‘ As generally 
happens when a man treats a subject from an entirely new point of view, 
— even though that point of view be false, — a great deal of new truth 
is brought to light.” ‘Iam tolerant of Ritschlianism so far as it is 
likely to be a bridge across to something better, but in itself considered 
it seems to me a very meagre and unsatisfactory theology.” 


These are thoroughly characteristic utterances. His attitude to- 
ward others was that of sympathetic appreciation of every effort 
to attain truth and express it on their part, while for himself no- 
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thing but the absolute truth in thought and word and deed was 
satisfactory. It was no hyperbole for him to write, as he once 
did, “I should despise myself to all eternity if I should put any- 
thing above my regard for truth and honesty.” 

This same loyalty to truth was evident in social relations. He 
recognized the fact that the human race is an organism, and 
wherever he was touched by any individual member of this organ- 
ism there he saw a relation and a duty. No person whom I have 
ever met has made me feel the sense of duties in society and to 
society as did he. Doubtless it was the conscious, or unconscious, 
recognition of his principles which made the grief at his removal 
from us so widespread in this city, and that, too, on the part of 
many who scarcely ever met him. Our New England conception 
of social life has tendencies to clannishness rather than breadth 
of social obligation. May his principles and example abide with 
us in fresh and increasing power ! 

It was in his more intimate relations that he shone most 
brightly. To persons living in daily intimacy with him he 
showed his best, and by that intimacy bound them with the 
closest ties. To live with him was to come under strong Chris- 
tian influence; to habitually discuss with him the great themes 
of the gospel was in itself a theological education. I may not 
speak of the sanctities of his home life, which he enjoyed as 
few of us are constituted to enjoy; but I may speak from an 
intimacy founded on a life of two years under the same roof 
and sharing the same table. Here he was frank, genial, show- 
ing a pleasant humor gleaming with wit. The nearer you came 
to him, the more plainly would you see that his Christian faith 
was his life. It was neither suppressed nor flaunted. It was 
evident to those who knew him best that his discussion of Chris- 
tian Experience was based upon elements of experience which 
filled his own life. Thus the manliness of his life, founded upon 
loyalty to truth, had its development in personal fellowship with 
his Redeemer, showing, as many others have done, that the high- 
est possibilities of manhood are reached only through loyal service 
to Jesus Christ and fellowship with Him. 

A typical illustration of his Christian character appeared in his 
dealing with his call to Union Seminary. It is known that he 
declined it because of his conscientious honesty. The full mean- 
ing of his course could be perceived: only by those who knew 
the ties of association and obligation which drew him toward 
that seminary, and his loyal affection for its Faculty. He re- 
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spected them, their position, and their relations to the Confes- 
sion. The pain to him consequent upon his call was almost unen- 
durable because of the fear that his refusal might be interpreted 
as a reflection upon them. Such interpretation was not legiti- 
mate. His reasons he regarded as not applying to them, and 
those reasons were never made public by his wish. This loyalty 
to his providential obligations was, if possible, even greater in the 
Faculty of which he was a member. In the later months of his 
life he used to express especial satisfaction in the fact that our 
entire Faculty had worked together for ten years without any 
changes. At this point I give the impression which Professor 
Stearns made upon our brethren of England who met him last 
summer, as expressed by Dr. MacKennal, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Council : — 


“ Dr. Stearns came to England a stranger to almost all, I think abso- 
lutely to all, our English delegates; he left us carrying away the un- 
stinted admiration and affectionate interest of us all. The morning 
when he read his paper was one of our richest sessions for elevation of 
Christian thought, wise utterance, and outspoken loyalty to Christ, com- 
bined with fearless and open-eyed acceptance of the results of modern 
knowledge; and on that morning he was one of the most conspicuous 
figures. He had a prominent place assigned him and an important 
theme, and no one could have done better what he had to do. 

““The thing which particularly struck us was his possession of the 
evangelical spirit, and his frank outspokenness. He spoke as a son of 
the American Puritan churches, not ashamed of his inheritance ; indeed, 
he evidently prized it highly. But he also spoke as one who knew that 
neither the language nor the formulated thought of bygone generations 
was appropriate to modern men, and he showed us how to reémbody and 
reclothe the advancing spirit of Christ in the churches. I think the 
personal impression he produced was the deepest. We recognized his 
schelarship, his conscientious thinking, his clear discriminating insight ; 
but most of all we felt that here was a saint. Saintly thinking, saintly 
speech, because a saintly man was thinking and speaking.” 

We who have been close to him during the later years have felt 
the truth which Dr. MacKennal has written. 

The theology of the man thus described was, as would be ex- 
pected, the outcome of the religious life and thought of a sinner 
redeemed by the atoning death of Jesus Christ, and in process 
of sanctification by the Spirit. Hence the theology contains the 
mystical element which belongs to a true theology. Starting 
from his experience as a redeemed sinner, he gathered the chief 
facts and truths which become manifest in the redemption of the 
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human race, and put them into the forms of rational statement. 
In doing this his loyalty to all truth has caused him to be called 
a mediating theologian, like his teacher, Henry B. Smith. I 
doubt if he ever thought of himself as such, although he regarded 
such theologians with especial honor, and followed them more 
than he did others. That which made him a mediating theo- 
logian was not the attempt to mediate between extremes ; rather 
it was his avoidance of partisanship, of special pleading; it was 
his attempt to know the whole truth rather than the beliefs of 
a party, and to form his conclusions with a judicial spirit. He 
recognized the fact that when there is a long standing contro- 
versy, neither side has the whole truth; that even if either side 
is nearly right, the other is not absolutely wrong. He knew, also, 
that never can the controversy be ended, nor the division be 
healed, until each side heartily recognizes and accepts the truth 
held by the other side. It sometimes seemed to him that the ma- 
jority of people wish to maintain their party rather than to find 
the whole truth and follow it. Such a day and generation he 
regarded as unlikely to be contented with the message God had 
given him. Since he held truths which are claimed as a peculiar 
possession by contending parties, he is liable to be claimed as a 
party man. Such a claim has no foundation. 

Central in his theology was Christ, — not simply as the incar- 
nate God, the God-man, but as the kingly Redeemer of the race. 
In his teaching he made the kingdom of God the principle of 
his theology. It was the kingdom of redemption. Redemption 
he taught to be no afterthought in the dealing of God with this 
world ; it was the essential element in the divine plan, for God had 
a plan for this world from eternity. Thus, while the Redeemer 
was the centre of his thinking, the kingdom of redemption was 
his formative principle. This appeared in his treatment of the 
various subjects of theology. Revelation was to make God known 
as redeeming the race,—even in his Fatherhood. He taught 
that revelation was not mechanical, but spiritually, organically 
related with nature, supplementing nature, and thenceforth be- 
coming a part of nature, which had been constituted from the 
beginning to be so supplemented. 

In apologetics the subject of Christian Experience was one 
which he had made peculiarly his own. Some critics have neg- 
lected the fact that in the discussion of any single branch of a 
subject, this branch must receive a treatment apparently dis- 
proportionate, and they have criticised his book as neglecting 
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other apologetic arguments. In his written lectures the appar- 
ent disproportion is the other way. His presentation of the 
evidence for Christianity from the miracles of the Bible is sin- 
gularly rich and suggestive. He taught that miracles were not 
violations of the laws of nature, but they were operative in na- 
ture, conforming to the order of nature so far as they come into 
relation to that order; that they were not merely mechanical 
proofs of revelation, but were more than credentials of the revela- 
tion, because constituent elements and a most significant part of 
the revelation itself. Miracles were the outward and tangible 
manifestation of the God of grace and truth, signs of the king- 
dom, and they had for their object the restoration of vhe true 
order of nature which sin had disturbed ; thus they were the first 
fruits and pledges of the redemptive work, putting man into his 
proper relations with nature. ‘ Every miracle is a sign and in- 
strument of that restoration.” In the Old Testament miracles of 
judgment the powers of nature were restored to their true office 
in the punishment of sin, while the miracles of mercy in relieving 
suffering were emblems of God’s redemption from sin, or symbolic 
of Christ’s redemption from the deeper diseases of sin, deriving 
their significance from the connection which exists in the world 
between disease and sin. He said : — 


“A miracle is an event in external nature which cannot be accounted 
for by physical forces or human agency, but by its redemptive nature and 
purpose reveals the Ged of grace.” ‘Their value as proof lies in the 
necessary connection in which they stand with God’s revelation of grace 
and in their self-evidencing character as themselves revelations of God. 
. - » In them we see the God of grace present not only in the spiritual 
but in the material sphere; they fill out the full conception of revela- 
tion. They make God and Christ known to us by the best and highest 
kind of demonstration. I do not scruple to say that miracles to-day, 
judged in this light, have a higher evidential force than when they were 
first witnessed.” 


This statement is a sufficient illustration of his theology in its 
freedom from mere scholasticism, and in its firm grasp of the 
meaning of the old verities. 

No theme of his theology was closer to his heart than that of 
the person of his Redeemer of the world, the object of his devo- 
tion, of his loyalty and warmest love, for to him Jesus Christ was 
indeed the supreme truth. Asa pastor the preaching of Profes- 
sor Stearns had been spiritual food; such was his theology. 

From the theology we turn to the thinker who developed it. 
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Respecting him these words have come to us: “ We looked to 
him to be the Congregational standard-bearer, our representative 
theologian.” ‘“ We have lost a leader who, since the Council in 
London, has been looked up to with more of confidence and hope 
by the denomination at large than any other man.” There is 
reason to believe that a widespread expectation had arisen since 
the London Council that he would give form to the theology 
which represented the best thought of this generation. We know 
that more than one seminary had come to look with covetous eyes 
upon our professor of Systematic Theology. 

What had caused him to be so regarded? What had brought 
him to this position of influence? Again must we see that it was 
his open-eyed loyalty to the truth in Jesus Christ. For him loy- 
alty to the truth required industry to know the truth, reverence 
for the truth, obedience to the truth. 

Professor Stearns did not look upon himself as a scholar, 
hardly as a thorough student. His words to a colleague, “ I can- 
not dig, to beg I am ashamed,” deceived for a short time. He 
did dig, and the same industry which in his seminary life mastered 
Dr. Hodge’s theology in addition to the work of junior year, also 
led him here to make himself thoroughly conversant with Bibli- 
eal and historical theology, with philosophy, ethics, and scientific 
subjects, even to a greater extent than they were needed as auxil- 
iary to his own department. He would say that he did not ex- 
pect to examine a work such as Driver’s * Introduction,” as is 
done by the specialist in Old Testament study, and then proceed 
to examine it with a thoroughness and insight which an Old Tes- 
tament specialist would rarely outdo. Such was the work which 
he did under the limitations of semi-serviceable eyes. These 
limitations compelled him to meditate upon his learning, so that 
he developed in a high degree the art of reflection, — that art 
which is indispensable for the mastery of a subject. Another 
work which promoted clearness and definiteness to his thought 
was the patient rewriting of his lectures. This he did three times, 
because he thought it a necessity for the proper fulfillment of 
his duty as a teacher. 

With all his industry he did not believe that intellectual labor 
alone could attain the truth. He believed that only by coming 
into sympathy with God, by becoming pure in heart, could one 
know God and divine things. He held that sin had disordered the 
whole man, intellect as well as will, and that Paul was right in 
saying ‘ the things of the Spirit of God . . . are spiritually ex- 
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amined.” Thus his attitude toward the Bible and divine things 
was reverent. The flippancy sometimes shown by men who are 
loyal to the truth was painful to him. He wrote during the last 
term of his life’s work : — 


“ We have just been wrestling with the subject of inspiration. . . . I 
have a great deal of sympathy with the conservatives if their main con- 
tention. It is not right to give the plain Christian world the idea that 
the Bible is defective. Maxima reverentia debetur pueris. It is this 
lack of reverence in our Biblical scholars nowadays, reverence toward 
Christian men and women as well as reverence towards God, that works 
the mischief.” 


He himself has told us how real truth was to him, that it was 
the food of his spiritual life, when he wrote respecting the recent 


books of Dr. Samuel Harris : — 


“These two last works seem to me to rank among the noblest state- 
ments of the theistic philosophy ever written. They have been to me 
ever since their publication a source of constant intellectual and, I may 
add, spiritual delight.” 


It was such reverence which led him to accept any truth, for 
example, evolution, not, indeed, the philosophic theory: incompati- 
ble with theism, but the scientific theory within the proper limits 
of a working hypothesis. The central truths were those to which 
he bowed most humbly, and to which he yielded most complete 
obedience. Here, again, his conviction was that he who would 
know of the teaching of Jesus Christ must choose to do his will. 
This readiness to receive truth from any quarter, and to hold it, 
never waned; wherever he recognized it, reverently and loyally 
he accepted it. I cannot regard it as possible that he would 
ever have changed in this respect. Year by year he saw more 
clearly that all other truths were but “broken lights” of Him 
“in whom are the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” 
He was accustomed to say that the questions of philosophy were 
answered by theology, though in the terms of theology and not in 
those of philosophy. Thus he had a growing conception of the 
significance of the old truths by which Christianity has made 
its conquests, namely, those concerning the redemption from sin 
wrought out by the God-man. He perceived more clearly that 
the church of Christ has always had real knowledge of this su- 
preme truth of Christianity, even though the knowledge has not 
been complete and the expression has not been adequate. At the 
close of life, confessing himself a great sinner, he testified to the 
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surpassing greatness of his Saviour, and twice added, “I die in 
the old faith.” 

He has left on record the fact that his faith was attained only 
after trial, conflict, wounds. This faith constantly became more 
precious to him, and he strove more strenuously against every 
mode of thought which derogated from the honor of the Re- 
deemer, or belittled his redemptive work. Thus as the years 
passed he might have seemed to grow more conservative. With 
this increasing apprehension of the gospel he had also an increas- 
ing knowledge of the race for whom the gospel came, and of the 
significance of the truth for his own day. He understood, as 
many do not understand, the real difficulties which hinder men 
from yielding to the claims of the gospel. In his earlier desire to 
be generous he often regarded the difficulties as residing in the 
intellect ; later, he saw clearly that these difficulties did not so 
often result from defective knowledge, or from the misrepresenta- 
tions of religion, as he had once wished to believe. He would 
sometimes say that this or that person failed to accept the truth 
because his heart was not right. 

In order to perceive his development in theological thinking, 
one may note his recently published criticisms on the theology of 
Henry B. Smith, whom he regarded as more nearly his master 
than anybody else. They were (1) that Dr. Smith never fully 
developed the Christocentric idea of his theology, nor (2) did he 
do justice to Christian experience and the Christian conscious- 
ness; (3) he held that the tendency to sin with which all men are 
born renders them liable to punishment, and (4) he burdened his 
theology with determinism, as has usually been done in Calvinism. 
These criticisms indicate some of the more marked features of 
Professor Stearns’s own theological progress. Much of this growth 
ripened after he began to teach theology. 

Among the most noticeable changes is the radical one which 
came to pass in his ethical philosophy within the first two years 
of his teaching. He came here with the deterministic doctrine of 
the will which Calvinists have commonly held to be necessary in 
order to maintain a doctrine of decrees and of the moral order of 
the world, on the assumption that the divine foreknowledge is pos- 
sible only under the same conditions as finite foreknowledge. To 
the end of life Professor Stearns held to the divine plan as firmly 
as any Calvinist ever did, but he saw clearly that we have no right 

‘to limit the divine foreknowledge by the conditions of cause and 
effect: that a deterministic doctrine of the will is not necessary, 
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either to the doctrine of decrees or to the moral order of the 
world, and that the attempt to state the doctrine of human free- 
dom in terms of deterministic philosophy was dealing with words 
and not with realities. He said : — 


“On the deterministic hypothesis it is impossible to see how a holy 
being should fall. Yet Adam did fall.” ‘The advocate of the true 
freedom of the will cannot help feeling a wicked pleasure (which it is to 
be hoped is not to be laid to the account of his own free will) as he sees 
this truly great theologian [Henry B. Smith] wrestling with the difficult 
problem, and coming to the lame conclusion that ‘ we cannot account for 
Adam’s fall psychologically.’ ” 


Elsewhere he wrote : — 


“Tf we can believe that all things have found a place in His plan, — 
that nothing has been beyond its scope, that even human sin and human 
opposition to Him have been from the first permitted and provided for, 
that the triumph of the kingdom is sure, — then we shall be strong and 
effective workers for God. This is the secret of Calvinism in the days 
of its vigor. 

* Logic never discovers truth, it only analyzes it. When we work our 
logic machine beyond the point of knowledge we are apt to deceive our- 
selves. Here has been the error of Calvinism. Its logic has been per- 
fect, but it has often used it where it had no facts to work upon. 

“The error of Calvinism has been that it has either taught a deter- 
ministic theory of the will, or else has emphasized the inability of the 


fallen man to the extent of making the sinner a passive instrument in the 
hands of God.” 


He loved the inspiring hopes and assurances of a Calvinistic 
theology, but, as these utterances show, he was not blind to the 
defects. I am not certain of the precise time at which he parted 
from the deterministic ethics, but I am inclined to think that it 
was in the quiet of his return voyage from the Azores, in 1882, — 
an opportunity for quiet reflection, of which he afterward spoke 
with great satisfaction, when, as he said, he “ thought through” 
several subjects. Soon after, he began to oppose his former phi- 
losophy, and continued to do so with increasing vigor and earnest- 
ness, as may be seen from the third chapter of the “ Evidence of 
Christian Experience.” 

This revolution in his thinking, while illustrating beautifully his 
loyalty to the truth, represents but a small portion of his develop- 
ment as a thinker. A more perfect type is found in the genesis 
of his volume on “ Christian Experience.” The year previous to 
his election to the chair of theology in this seminary, he was con- 
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sidering an essay on the subject. In his inaugural there are 
decided premonitions of the book, and for him this “ vision 
splendid” never “faded into the light of common day.” An 
examination of the three drafts of his theological lectures would 
reveal much similar development. 

The increasing volume of interest in Old Testament criticism 
had constantly excited his interest. During the last few months 
of his life he made a thorough study of Pentateuchal criticism, 
as presented in Driver’s “ Introduction,’ Wellhausen’s “ Prole- 
gomena,” and similar writings. This he did in the only way 
possible for mastering the subject, — with Hebrew Bible, Lexicon, 
and Concordance at hand. It can hardly be said that he had 
had time to form conclusions definitively even in his own mind. 
His tentative conclusions, as uttered the day before his final ill- 
ness, were that the assertions of the school in question went 
beyond any proof presented, and, in his own words, “ the position 
of the Wellhausianer is feeble,” although he could not say that 
he was convinced that the traditional view was the true one. 

I must not fail to speak of certain developments of thought 
which he never was able to put into form. The last draft of his 
lectures he used five years. He hoped to rewrite them entirely in 
another year. He had come to feel it necessary to reconstruct 
his system with a somewhat qualified formative principle. It may 
be that his recent careful examination of the Westminster Con- 
fession, as expressing a system of theology, had given more defi- 
niteness to his conception of religious truth as a whole; possibly 
the writing of the life of Dr. Smith, and the consequent study 
of that system of theology, had brought Professor Stearns to a 
further stadium of thought; perhaps the experience and the 
thoughts stirred at the London Council had ripened his convic- 
tions ; whatever be the cause, a few months since-he expressed 
the opinion that too much emphasis had been placed upon the 
kingdom as a formative principle in theology, and more stress 
ought to be laid upon the idea of redemption. The remark ex- 
cited surprise, but my memory of conversations with him, together 
with a study of his various writings accessible, have revealed 
something of his meaning. His theology had been Christocentric 
with the kingship of Christ emphasized. 

He had taught that redemption was no afterthought, originating 
in the crisis brought on by human sin; it was no makeshift to 
meet the emergency of an unforeseen catastrophe; but it was 
the eternal thought of God for the race of man. This world of 
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redemption may be but a province in the kingdom of God. The 
theology for this world, for its development, is to have redemption 
as its formative principle. The kingdom is a true idea, it is an 
imperial thought, it stirs the pulses with its greatness of sugges- 
tion, but, even when you say kingdom of redemption, it hardly 
leaves the emphasis where it ought to be in a theology for this 
sinful human race whom the redemption of Jesus Christ alone can 
save. Nay, even the grandeur and inspiration of the idea of the 
kingdom may divert from the regeneration and sanctification of 
the humar race, without which it will never see the kingdom of 
God. Indeed, in the thought of the ultimate goal it is possible 
to disregard these essential conditions so far that Christian life 
loyal to the King may be shallow in neglect of the Redeemer. 
If, therefore, the priestly office of Christ be kept in the fore- 
front, and the idea of redemption be made supreme as being the 
consummated thought of the New Testament; if the idea.of the 
kingdom be made the background, as it is in the more developed 
New Testament teachings, as the consummation to which redemp- 
tion will tend; this, I suppose, would be the formative principle 
by which he would have rewritten his lectures. In short, he would 
have transferred the emphasis from Christ the King to Christ the 
Redeemer. 

Another subject upon which he had reflected deeply was an 
apologetic based upon the Atonement. In fact, this subject was 
one which he considered as an alternative to that which he did 
choose for the subject of the Ely Lectures. At that time he wrote 
a friend : — 


“What do you think of ‘ The Argument for the Truth of Christianity 
derived from the Doctrine of the Atonement’? If the Atonement is — 
as undoubtedly it is —the central doctrine of Christianity, so that the 
cross is not only the symbol of our faith, but the exponent of its inmost 
and most essential meaning, then there ought to be in it a stronger evi- 
dence for the truth of the whole system than that which can come from 
any other source. Instead of maintaining a continual attitude of defense 
respecting this central doctrine, acting as if we ourselves doubted its 
reasonableness, we ought, like Paul, to run the standard to the masthead, 
and draw our great proof of the truth of Christianity from ‘ Christ cruci- 
fied,’ even though it seems at first ‘ unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness.’ If we can show that ‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God stronger than men,’ then 
we base our evidences upon the solid rock. I recognize the difficulty of 
all this, especially the difficulty of mediating between the Christian con- 
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sciousness and the natural consciousness with regard to a doctrine which is 
in a sense esoteric ; but I can’t help thinking that I see light with regard 
both to the matter and the form of the argument. Very likely I should fail, 
but the very attempt would open the way for some one else. Sooner or 
later the argument must be brought into prominence. The old external 
evidences from miracles and prophecy are now inadequate ; the popular 
thought of our day treats them with scant respect. The argument from 
Christian experience is impregnable, but it is of limited applicability. 
Christianity has got to stand or fall by its essential doctrines. We have 
got to show that in the moral and spiritual sphere, to say nothing of the 
lower spheres, they constitute the only practical working hypothesis, that 
is, the only hypothesis that will correlate and explain the facts. I seem 
to see a renewal of Constantine’s vision, with the flaming cross pointing 
the way to the apologetics of the future év trovrw xa. The doctrine of 
the Atonement is the doctrine of the Cross.” 

The work so nobly conceived has been reserved by God for 
some other servant of his. May he soon appear. In these and 
many other ways, prolonged life and strength would have enabled 
Professor Stearns to give the world much ripe fruit of thought. 

For several years he had been considering the advisability of 
preparing a compend of systematic theology for class-room use. 
Doubtless if he had lived he would soon have done so. We 
remember also, though, that nothing fairly representative of the 
theology which, as a whole, he taught, has ever been given to the 
public. I earnestly hope that this will not long remain the case. 

It would be wrong to overlook the fact that the growth of the 
thinker was due in part to the growth of the Christian. The 
sense of constant discipline, in his physical limitations, in the fear 
of utter disability for work, in the disappointed longing to do 
that which he could so well have done with a robust physique and 
especially with sound eyes, — this and other disciplines had driven 
him closer to the Master he loved, and made him more and more 
a man of faith, as he was called by his colleague who conducted 
the first seminary prayer-meeting of the term which is just clos- 
ing. The tone of that faith may be learned from the “ Life of 
Henry B. Smith,” just published, which by its touches of un- 
conscious autobiography illustrates many points of the character 
of our colleague better than I can describe it. Since the the- 
ology of Professor Stearns was so vitally connected with his reli- 
gious life, the truth he taught was deepened and enriched by his 
experimental knowledge of God and divine things; and in his 
later years his ripeness of character and knowledge was attracting 
notice. 
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When he took his professorship in this seminary, the work of 
teaching was not new to him. Already he had had the varied ex- 
perience of teaching in a private school, of the pastorate, and of a 
college professorship. Into his college and seminary work he 
carried the spirit and accepted the obligations of the pastorate. 
The same interest in those under his care which he felt for his 
Norwood church, and which made him the object of their affection, 
also bound him in the tenderest personal relations with his stu- 
dents, both in college and seminary. In college he speedily con- 
vineed the students that he was their friend, by his justice and 
truth, and won them so that he was trusted by them with every 
kind of confidence. The same sympathetic nature which enabled 
him to lead the timid, shrinking lambs of his flock into the church 
also enabled him to deal wisely with immature students. The 
same forbearance and forgiving spirit which when a college stu- 
dent enabled him heartily to forgive an indignity put upon him 
by accident on its acknowledgment, also, according to the testi- 
mony of his classes, enabled him to deal magnanimously with such 
occurrences as did not befit the time and the place. 

The problem before the teacher of systematic theology has its 
own elements of difficulty. No other theological teacher comes 
so close to the inner sanctuary of the soul. It is a man’s sys- 
tematic theology, if he has one, which determines the character of 
his teaching. Biblical learning is the essentia] of true preaching ; 
historical learning should be a corrective of one-sided or erro- 
neous preaching, and a confirmation in right preaching; homi- 
letic training develops effective preaching ; but it is to systematic 
theology that you must look for the character of preaching. 
The problem of the teacher of systematic theology is to help 
men to form habits of sound thinking, giving the Bible its true 
place, using the teachings of history to show the tendencies of 
vagaries, of one-sided theories, and of the true doctrine, and 
to develop habits of broad, deep, and candid thinking. The 
temptation is to lead men to think just what the teacher thinks. 
The effort of Professor Stearns was to lead men to think as he 
did, candidly, and each for himself. This problem in itself is 
difficult if the class is homogeneous. Rarely is a class so. There 
are students with well-trained minds; the student with untrained 
mind ; the timid student, who fears to take a step except beside 
one upon whom he may lean; the self-confident, sometimes almost 
arrogant pupil, who is more ready to give than receive instruction ; 
the clear-headed, the confused, the one-sided, the many-sided 
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the progressive, the reactionary, and the pseudo-progressive, who 
has been caught in the cant of self-styled liberality. There is 
also the pupil who is dazed by the access of light, in whose thought 
the garment of the truth has been the truth itself, the guidance of 
whom presents the most difficult problem of all. His fellow- 
students rarely understand how delicate a problem is being solved 
in their presence, and they not seldom, through their well-meant 
efforts, add to its complexity. The maieutic art of Socrates is 
the supreme accomplishment of the teacher of systematic the- 
ology. Success of the highest type, and of the finest quality, is 
achieved only by the teacher who at once apprehends the vital 
importance of his work and sympathizes with tie student in his 
limitations. These facts, and their importance, were realized by 
Professor Stearns in an unusual degree. The testimony of his 
classes, always given heartily, gladly, proves how wisely, how 
kindly, and how successfully our colleague accomplished his work. 
I doubt if a single student ever did honest work under Professor 
Stearns and did not receive the kind of help that he needed. The 
reason for this was that Professor Stearns was a man of prayer 
and of thought; and he thought with intellect and heart how to 
help these men, and then he prayed over them and gained his 
power. The best power a teacher gains over the taught comes 
from his solitary communing with God. That may be said of 
Professor Stearns which he said in his recent “ Life of Henry 
B. Smith,” that the fruit of his teaching was to send out men free 
from crotchets. It may also be added that no man was ever en- 
couraged in “ offering to the Author of Truth the unclean sacrifice 
of a lie.” 

As a teacher and as a writer, he believed it possible to treat 
profound subjects in simple, plain, direct language. Even in his 
exposition of theistic philosophy, a subject for which a person 
needs to gird up his loins, the reader finds no difficulty arising 
from the style itself. The fact proves how thoroughly he had 
made his thought his own, for the majority of the thinkers whose 
works he studied, especially those of Germany, have apparently 
little conception of the value of a style which presents the thought 
directly and clearly to the mind. Professor Stearns regarded the 
thinking not clear unless clearly expressed. 


A few words at least are due respecting the service he has 
rendered to this seminary. Something we have always recognized, 
memory now recalls more, and doubtless will continue to do so 


. 
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in the future. The sense that no man liveth unto himself caused 
him to enter heartily into the best traditions of this seminary, 
as he did into all providential allotments. He learned to call 
himself a New School theologian of New England. New Eng- 
land theology is the richer for his service. His emphasis upon 
the mystical or spiritual elements of truth is the needed cor- 
rective for the rationalistic tendency of so much of our New 
England thought; his teaching of the solidarity of the race and 
of human life is what is needed to counteract our individualistic 
tendencies in thought and life, and to give that ethical character 
to the teaching of the redemption of Christ which some of our 
thinkers have not attained. He enriched our thought by holding 
the theology he taught close to human life in its entirety, as de- 
veloped from the Scriptures and under the Holy Spirit in all ages 
to the present. He also put into the front a sounder theistic phi- 
losophy than has been prevalent in New England since the days 
of President Edwards. Other teachers, among them one of his 
predecessors, now teaching in another seminary, have contributed 
much to the same end. Professor Stearns’s service to this semi- 
nary will abide, for he has left, as representing the philosophy 
taught in this seminary during the past ten years, probably the 
best sketch of a theistic philosophy to be found. 

He has also helped us in this seminary to respect ourselves 
somewhat more highly. We have little immediate connection 
with the great centres of life; the stronger tide of human move- 
ment at the present is from the East to the West. The geo- 
graphical position of this seminary is such that its history and its 
work are little known. Those who do not understand the place 
and value of the seminary are apt to display a certain condescen- 
sion and an assumption that what is unknown is not worth know- 
ing. Under the pressure of such facts, in the days of weariness 
or discouragement that sometimes come into every life, we have 
been tempted to accept the estimate of ignorance as being true to 
the facts. Our brother has helped reverse all this. He made 
strikingly evident the fact that a man might here receive a training 
in theology for preaching the gospel not second to that given else- 
where, either in freshness, breadth of vision, or in thought truly 
abreast of the times. 

As to the services of Professor Stearns in such administration 
of the seminary as falls to the lot of the Faculty, it must be con- 
sidered sufficient at this time to say that its importance cannot be 
easily estimated, and its loss cannot soon be made good. 
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To his students, and I may add to all, he rendered a permanent 
service in inspiring with a greater readiness to see the other side. 
Audi alteram partem, was a not infrequent suggestion. Men 
seem naturally to gravitate into partisanship; his influence was 
steadily against it. 

Among all the services which he rendered this seminary, the 
most lasting, I trust, will be the benefit his colleagues have received 
from his noble and broad ideal of the character and duties of a 
professor in a theological seminary. What his ideal was may be 
gathered, in part, from his last volume, where he recognizes the 
broad and symmetrical intelligence and rich spiritual character 
which should be found in theological teachers. Part of the reluc- 
tance with which he came here was due to that high standard of 
piety which he regarded as belonging to a man in his chair, and 
which he thought could be his only through suffering, and from 
this he naturally shrunk. We should have been callous, indeed, 
if we had received no inspiration from a man at once so conscien- 
tious, so honest, so devoted to duty, and so reverent toward its 
responsibilities. 

How much we had come to lean upon him, I think we have 
been reminded numberless times within the past term. I do not 
believe that it had never occurred to us that we should lose him 
so suddenly, and by death. We must make our own the rever- 
ent faith with which he deplored the apparently untimely death 
of his teacher. With a conviction that Dr. Smith had accom- 
plished “ the task that God needed him to do in his kingdom,” 
he wrote: — 


“We cannot doubt that this was all ordered by God, who might have 
had things different had He so desired. . , . To ts there is something 
profoundly strange and sad in this failure of a life for the mere lack of 
a physical basis, just at the time when the spirit was at the very height 
and fullness of its power. What might not this man have accomplished, 
what might he not even now be accomplishing, had his health and life 
been spared? To get any comfort, we have to fall back upon Smith’s 
own Calvinism, and find the solution of the problem in the sovereignty 
of an all-wise and all-holy God.” 

“For what have these earthly studies and keen discipline prepared 
him? What service does he perform in that world of light and know- 
ledge, where he sees no longer as through a glass darkly, but face to 
face? 

“We can ask the questions, but we cannot answer them. He is with 
Christ, and in Christ’s service. That is far better. It must mean life 
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and activity. There must be tasks there for such a man to perform, far 
higher than even the highest here. His true work has just begun.” 


These words are more than an example for our faith; they are 
a message to us. The end that came so suddenly is mysterious, 
it can be explained only by divine wisdom. Was it not, indeed, 
a promotion? Was not his earthly work finished? We may 
not speak of his death as untimely ; we dare not symbolize his 
life by a broken shaft, rather by the completed column with 
finished capital, at once strong and beautiful. Together with the 
public at large we mourn the failure of the hopes which we had 
been led to cherish; yet we may not say that we have lost him, 
for “he being dead yet speaketh,” and he has not ceased to be 
our colleague. As our predecessors still live by means of the 
atmosphere of peace which they made the tradition of our semi- 
nary, will not he also live here by an atmosphere, henceforth even 
more than in the past, redolent with piety and earnest devotion to 
truth? From his last published words we shall accept his mes- 
sage and honor his memory, with a studious care to emulate his 
faithfulness to duty and his loyalty to the Redeemer; thus can 
we go forth into the future of this seminary, carrying on with 
added zeal and wisdom the work to which his life and ours have 
been consecrated. 


Francis B. Denio. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, ME. 





THE ETHICS OF CREED CONFORMITY. 


“THE Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion ” was 
the title of a notable essay a generation ago. There are but few 
signs of any abatement of that aversion yet. The dissonance of 
dissent makes fully as much noise as the assonance of assent 
makes harmony in the world of theological dogma to-day. Even 
the assent is not as cordial as could be desired. Many who pro- 
fess to like plenty of solid old dogmas swallow them with wry 
faces. “ What is the truth?” asked Lady Chettam of Mrs. 
Cadwallader, in “ Middlemarch.” ‘The truth? he is as bad as 
the wrong physic, — nasty to take and sure to disagree.” Many, 
again, who complain of the old fetters, are prepared to forge 
brand-new creeds to fetter others in turn. Others, more di¢- 
gusted, are ready to apply to all dogmas Dr. O. W. Holmes’s jeu 
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d’esprit on medicine: “ Men would be none the worse off if the 
whole materia medica were dumped into the ocean, —but it 
would be all the worse for the fish.” 

However striking all such epigrams may seem, they contain the 
usual proportion of nine tenths falsehood to one part of truth. 
No organized body of wisdom of any one profession or art could 
be thus dumped into oblivion without ruining many and great 
human interests, nor without making progress to some better 
form impossible. Such an iconoclastic procedure is, indeed, 
wholly out of sympathy with the regnant historical spirit of the 
day. What were the wants and their environments that made 
such creeds and institutions grow, and what are the new wants 
and environments which may be organically related to them in 
further progress? Such is the question which the historical 
method puts to every form of human creed, profession, and in- 
stitution. How did they grow, evolve, and what is the probable 
trend of their future development? Nothing human is alien to 
the historical spirit. It is reverent in its study of all of anthro- 
pology, in the widest sense of the term. The lowest forms of 
animal life command the utmost interest of students of nature, 
and the lowest forms of human thoughts and hopes are surely 
none the less worthy of the student of man. The meanest flower 
of the human spirit that blows 

“Can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Surely, the historical spirit to-day will recover for us the worth of 
creeds that the vulgar rationalism of an unhistorical age criticised 
almost to the death. If not, the method is untrue to itself, and is 
not as regnant as it claims to be. 

The whole question of the use and abuse of creeds is very far 
from being a simple one. Creeds have a history, and are expli- 
cable by nothing less than all their history of making articulate 
human needs, and furnishing answers to human wants. Human- 
ity is an organism; past and present, parent and child, “ crabbed 
age and youth,” do live together, so that this nineteenth century 
ean only, at the peril of its spiritual life, cut itself off from that 
of other ages. 

The sympathetic study of other great world-religions is pro- 
ducing a vaster and more complex appreciation of the spirit of 
humanity, and it is but fair to suppose that in due time the same 
spirit will rescue Christianity from the philistines of vulgar 
rationalism, and recognize its immense significance as a work of 
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the spirit which nothing but a suicidal unreason will dare to 
ignore. This historical spirit and comparative method will soon 
be busy in raising from the deeps of oblivion and obloquy every 
form of Christian belief, not merely in the way of an amateur 
antiquarianism, but with genuine interest in its own spiritual 
heritage. It will lead us to put ourselves in the place of all the 
church doctors of creed-making ages. Theoretically, at least, the 
historical method has banished to the limbo of phantoms the ab- 
stract individual who used to be paraded as the creator and mon- 
arch of himself, and has turned its attention to the social man as 
a member of an age-long and world-wide organism. It thus de- 
clines to hear any individual say, “1 believe,” and insists upon his 
speaking in the plural number, and for the past as well as present 
experience. We, the church of the ages, believe. The J always 
implies the we. And the present we always implies the they of 
previous generations of Christians. J, the heir of nineteen cen- 
turies of Christendom, believe. Such is the only formula that 
the historical method can permit any rational Christian to utter 
to-day. 

The historical method is simply that of evolution applied to the 
work of the human spirit instead of to nature. Difference of 
nature and spirit necessarily modify the method and the results in 
the two cases. Again, this method cannot tolerate any would-be 
new creed makers. Languages, institutions, creeds, are not made, 
they grow. Only topsy-turvy abnormalities can be thus manu- 
factured instanter. Nor will the method permit fragments of 
doctrine to be torn from their natal context and their organic 
place, by either friend or foe of creed. It all grew, and can only 
be appreciated through a sympathetic study of the history of the 
organism, as a work of the spirit. The historical method is the 
category of rationality in the humanities to-day, as that of evolu- 
tion is in science. It is only when this modern spirit is caught 
napping that it will listen to any pro and con arguments based 
upon the abstract conception of rationality of the previous cen- 
tury. It is true that no one formula is sufficient to fully express 
the spirit and method of an age. And yet formulas do give us 
definite general measures of various epochs. In the eighteenth 
century, the rationalism of the mere understanding got the su- 
premacy, and the category then used was that of “ naturalism,” 
which conceived all things as static, permanent, distinct. Innate 
ideas, common sense, natural religion, and immutable conscience ; 
the rights of man, and the uniformity of nature, reason and reve- 
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lation, — everything had the static form that could be weighed, 
measured, and defined. The criticism of the understanding was 
considered to be able to strip off all the adventitious wrappings 
and reveal their common static elements. Unhistoricity was the 
characteristic of its whole study of human institutions, beliefs, 
and ideals. Human nature, like nature, had been made once for 
all. Nothing developed through lower into higher forms. Change 
meant only decay. Even Christian apologists sought to prove 
Christianity by showing it to be “as old as creation’ and but a 
“republication of the religion of nature.” 

Where deism had not thus devitalized Christianity, a none the 
less abstract and static conception of revelation worked the same 
evil. Christianity, the Bible, and the Church were conceived of 
as having been, once for all, shot out of the supernal heights. 
Historical perspective was unknown. There was really no history, 
— only events, natural and supernatural. The past was studied 
in the spirit of “the lawyer searching for a precedent, not that 
of the historian who resuscitates the whole spirit and force of a 
buried age,” in order to understand “is own age. This static con- 
ception of the eighteenth century wus also applied to the reason. 
Reason was thus held to be of a certain definite magnitude, con- 
sisting always of the same fixed, clear conceptions. This abstract 
form then served as the standard for measuring the rationality of 
every kind of creed and institution. There was no conception of 
reason expanding and developing under the stimulus of subjective 
needs and changing environment. To-day, however, we always 
look for the various stages of the impulse to rationality, in differ- 
ent ages, climes, and cultures. Rationality is looked upon as an 
historical process of the inward impulse. It is nota fixed sum of 
innate ideas or categories. Hence progress and continuity, as 
well as constancy, are looked for as elements of reason. Again, 
the conception of reason as an abstract form, apart from concrete 
historical institutions, is abandoned to-day. Reason is rather the 
immanent formative form, present in early and late, in imperfect 
and temporary stages of state, church, literature, and social life. 

These, in their widely different forms, have represented the 
relatively rational for their respective times and problems, and 
have entered, in transmuted form, as elements into future stages 
of the same. Past forms of creed and cult are estimated by their 
own contemporary situations, problems, and solutions. The saints 
and the Fathers, while not appealed to as authorities for us, are 
recognized as generally the actual and rational authorities for 
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their own times, — the mouthpieces of the regnant zeitgeist. We 
put ourselves in the place of each great theological thinker, and 
before each one of their opinions we say, with Emerson, “ Under 
this mask did my Proteus-nature hide itself,” thus rediscovering 
many things known by our ancestral self. We endeavor to think 
what Augustine and Luther thought, not that we may stop at their 
thought, but that we may take it up as an element in the rational 
whole of theological speculation; that we may enter into our 
Christian heritage in order that we, like them, may transmit it, in 
richer form, to our descendants. This “ historic sense,” however, 
is not yet the common possession of the clerical mind. An Eng- 
lish clergyman, being asked his opinion of the Salvation Army, 
replied: “Could any one imagine Jesus Christ as an officer of 
such a remarkable organization?” To this it was aptly replied, 
that “‘a person could as easily imagine Jesus Christ as a Salva- 
tion Army officer toiling in the slums of London, as he could 
imagine Him a bishop or an archbishop, with his five thousand 
pounds, or twenty-five thousand pounds, a year, and a seat in the 
House of Lords.” ‘The historic sense enables one to imagine both 
of these positions under different conditions. So, too, it enables 
one to trace the progress in Christian doctrine from the Sermon 
on the Mount to and through the Nicene Creed, and to recognize 
the law of development, in all this post New Testament work. 
Cardinal Newman thought that if St. Athanasius or St. Ambrose 
should suddenly come to life in the modern Oxford, either of them 
would find the true church in some small Roman chapel in a for- 
lorn suburb, where mass was said, rather than in the ornate ser- 
vice of a stately English cathedral. To this it is replied, that if 
any saint of the early church should suddenly come to life, know- 
ing nothing of the march of mind and social life in the interval, 
he might find himself more at home in some small chapel which 
has kept itself aloof from the main current of church life, and 
thus been left forlorn. But if any of the early Fathers had lived 
through all the great phases of life and thought since their day, 
as we can do, it is not conceivable that they would reject all the 
fruitage of these epochs, or refuse to enlarge and correct their 
provincial views, any more than they would refuse to avail them- 
selves of modern speech, science, and culture. With this historic 
sense, it is we who are the ancients, the possessors of the wisdom 
of all former ages of Christian thought. For us there has been 
a larger development of the rationality of Christian doctrine, 
a richer unfolding of the content of the Christian spirit. The 
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rational in Christian thought for us of to-day means the organic 
sum total of the efforts of the Christian spirit at self-realization. 
We have ample means to free ourselves from all provincial philis- 
tinism, to purge out all merely subjective views by a large and 
free reading ourselves into the various points of view in the long 
course of historical development of Christian thought. We have 
the means of absorbing all that Christian tradition has to offer 
us, and to recognize the various stages of rationality thus pre- 
sented. Only when we have thus made ourselves masters of what 
has gone before, have thought ourselves into the insights of the 
world’s great seers, have thoroughly romanticized, and thus filled 
our empty selves with the concrete content of historical develop- 
ment, can we attain to holding our large heritage in a free and 
independent manner. 

Let this conception of the modern historical view of rationality 
be applied to the sum total of Christian creeds, instead of the 
former abstract conception of reason, and we shall have a very 
different sort of estimate of creeds from that of vulgar rational- 
ism. -The whole question of conformity to the credal expression 
of the historical Christian consciousness as an eighteen-century- 
long organism will appear in a new light. We are, of course, 
only speaking of the conformity which concerns those who con- 
sider themselves the most enlightened and intellectual of their 
fellow-men, — of those who have been thoroughly disillusioned 
as to the naive, unreflecting, and unquestioning acceptance of the 
Christian heritage that the large part of Christendom gives. 
Such acceptance, indeed, forms a part of that of the most intel- 
lectual sort. Into the religious, as into the social and intellectual 
ethos of his community, has each individual been baptized and 
confirmed, — largely educated by it. But to the reflective spirit, 
the interpretation, the relative worth and emphasis, of the differ- 
ent parts will be different. First he will note that creeds cannot 
be abstracted from the whole context of the religious life and 
organism without losing their proper position and significance. 
Such abstraction is, indeed, necessary for this purpose of the sci- 
entific study of them as one part of the whole sphere. Then he 
will note that, when thus abstracted for this purpose, they have 
order, permanence, development, and continuity, and that they are 
not to be taken en masse. Creed-making epochs will be studied 
in the sympathetic spirit of the historical method, and then in the 
critical comparative methods of subsequent epochs of reflection. 
The thread of continuity will be held on to as he traces the 
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development of the unspecified universal, the generic principle 
into its particular organic phases under the influence of varying 
needs and environments. Thus, much mere rubbish will be cast 
aside, —chips from the block of marble growing into the statue. 
The death of old forms will be noted as passing into the nascent 
forms of succeeding stages. 
“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 


Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken.”’ 


Then he will note the difference between the cecumenical creeds 
of Christendom and the confessions of faith and systems of 
dogma in local branches of the church, and the constant relation 
of the former to the changing content of the latter. In the 
latter, too, he will seek not merely a collection and classification, 
but also a unification of them through the central organic prin- 
ciple of Christianity. His historical and comparative study of 
them as the ever changing result of men’s intellectual effort to 
formulate their religious experience will create the sympathetic 
spirit of appreciation of at least their results, though the end be 
not yet attained. He will then be prepared to reintegrate them 
into the whole concrete social organism of Christianity as a great 
institution developing from “that holy thing” in the Virgin’s 
womb, which was born into the complex of social and religious 
environment of the Greco-Roman Empire, passing through that of 
many races and ages since then, — ever changing, ever developing, 
and yet ever continuous in its organic life. The place of tradition, 
the worth and necessity of the great insights of great Christian 
men and epochs, will be fully recognized, while he will decline to 
divorce any part of the whole past, or of the present, of Chris- 
tian creed from the central heart-principle of the Person of the 
founder of Christianity. The Personality of the Christ is the 
ultimate touchstone by which we must estimate all creeds. They 
shall not hide our Lord from us. So far as they reveal Him, they 
supply the criterion of their own worth and limitations. But it 
is this divine Personality throbbing through and animating them 
all, rather than as coming directly to each individual Christian, 
that is the touchstone. The whole fabric is a social organic one. 
The portrait of the Master is multiform, and yet must be unified 
by the historical method. We must place ourselves before the 
Johannine, the Petrine, the Pauline, the Patristic, the Scholastic, 
and the Protestant portraits of our Lord, and recognize his linea- 
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ments in them all, get as it were a composite photograph on the 
historical canvas, which preserves and enriches any private reve- 
lation to the soul, and furnishes the criteria for the estimate of 
all single portraits. All Christian schemes of doctrine are but 
diverging streams flowing from the one great fountain, going forth 
to water the earth. They represent the leaven of the one life, 
lightening various portions of the lump. But Christ himself is 
greater than all his resulting manifestations, greater than all these 
portraits, as He was greater than all Jewish Messianic conceptions 
in his fulfillment of them. In subscribing to any creed, we are 
only confessing Christ. Woe be to us if He be not greater than 
any one of our creeds. Woe be to us, also, if we fail to appre- 
ciate the revelation in all of them. But a greater woe upon us if 
we stand dogmatically before any one portrait of Christ and say 
this is the only true and original one. No revelation of Christ 
comes directly to the individual without the mediation of some 
form of sound doctrine and life. We are members one of an- 
other from the very beginning of the Christian commonwealth. 
Hence no creed is of merely private interpretation. It represents 
the corporate Christian consciousness gradually taking explicit 
and developing form. The germ, the generic leaven, is the histori- 
cal Christ of the New Testament. Starting from this norm, the 
historical method traces the unity and continuity in all the diverse 
forms of development and of credal statement. Any development 
that results in the very opposite of its beginning is abnormal and 
false, and any form that grows dogmatically rigid becomes lifeless 
and sterile. The historic Christ and all succeeding secular en- 
vironments of the Christian life give the total of elements to be 
considered in testing the genuineness and worth of any credal de- 
velopment. To-day it is only the new which is indissolubly and 
organically connected with the old that is true in Christian doc- 
trine. Other sort of rationality is beyond the pale of the genuine 
historical method. It is equally irrational to seek to stereotype 
Christian thought according to the form of the first, the fourth, 
or the sixteenth century, or to seek to make a brand-new creed 
for the nineteenth century. The old and the new can alone give 
us the true for to-day. Our minds must be both attached to and 
detached from bygone formulas. To esteem only our present 
provincial view as the truth is as great and soul-destroying an 
error as to esteem a bygone view as ultimate. The deadliest of 
all heresies against reason is that which limits it to one age or 
one type of thought. What more absurd form of irrationality can 
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be imagined to-day than that which modern orthodoxy till recently 
made as to creed subscription. Put in its naked form, the demand 
was this: Christianity is essentially doctrine. Here are the only 
ortho-dogmata. Each individual must yield unfeigned assent to 
their literal form from personal insight into their truth, all his- 
torical perspective aside. It thus has reverted to either scholastic 
fetters or to antinomian individualism. In the latter and ultimate 
form of orthodoxy it must result in the individual isolating him- 
self from all ecclesiastical inclosures and making a new one for 
himself. The old Scotch woman doubted of the orthodoxy of all 
except herself and her Donald, and sometimes, she said, she 
doubted if even Donald was quite orthodox. The whole method 
of the appeal to the individual assent to the literal form of un- 
transmuted provincial confessions of faith is false and vicious. 
It does not commend itself to the historical spirit of the day as 
healthy or normal. It has had its day, and is reaping its natural 
harvest of dissent and heterodoxy and wholesale agnosticism. Its 
creed stringency produced first thought-strangulation, and then 
lawless free-thinking, divorced from all historical continuity with 
the Christian heritage of eighteen centuries. Its rationalism is 
no longer rational. Its modern strait-jacket confessions of faith 
have become, like “the Thirty-nine Articles,” “forty stripes save 
one,” laid upon the back of recalcitrant Christians. There is 
not to-day a single modern “ platform,” “ confession of faith,” or 
“Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,” that commands the literal 
allegiance formerly demanded. The requiring such literal assent 
to novel and provincial formularies as a condition of church mem- 
bership is a modern barbarism that seems to be nearly outgrown. 
The modern scholasticism of Protestantism is causing a revolt as 
profound as that of the Reformation. The critical, comparative, 
and historical methods are all against it. In place of this we 
have either the utter dissidence of dissent, or the return to the 
concrete social view of Christianity, in which creeds take their 
place in Christian worship and education. The church is far more 
and other than creeds and articles. It is the home of the life- 
long spiritual culture of its members. It indoctrinates them only 
as the family does its members. The one who has passed through 
this pedagogical process, and comes to reflect upon it, can never 
do so in the abstract way demanded by ultra-orthodoxy. He 
reflects on nothing in isolation. He reflects not merely upon 
the creeds, but upon the whole spiritual ethos in which he has 
been educated. More than this, he reflects upon the whole ethos 
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of historical Christianity, and only upon the creeds as part of this 
concrete process. He thinks through all that can be said against 
creeds, and knows the historical and psychological conditions of 
their genesis, their limitations, their worth, and their necessity. 
He thus becomes a relatively universalized individual, a Christian 
who has lived through and thought through all the growth of 
creeds in their context of Christian life, and thus assents to them 
in the name of the church universal. “I, John Smith, do hereby, 
with my whole eighteen-century-long history and thought, yield 
unfeigned assent to the result of this history and thought as em- 
bodied in the historical creed now before me.” 

Something like this is the formula in which the modern cate- 
gory of rationality puts creed-conformity for us. It would reverse 
Emerson’s apothegm: “ Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist,” or, at least, supplant it by some of Emerson’s own 
more genial expressions, such as 

“ All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 
Whoso would be a man must be a conformist. Unchartered free- 
dom not only tires, but it also dehumanizes. And yet the con- 
formity must be to something universal, historical, and rational, 
and not to any provincial form, either novel or antique. Nor can 
it be literal conformity to an inflexible creed, asking a man to 
bind himself never to grow. Development from cecumenical state- 
ments of the faith is the least that can be demanded. And the 
historical estimate of modern confessions of faith gives them this 
elastic and roomy character, in place of the strait-jacket sort of 
use formerly made of them. De-Calvinizing Calvinism by Cal- 
vinists is the patent process before our eyes to-day. Bend or 
break is its only alternative. It is bending, and the historical 
method justifies and assists in the bending process. In its naked 
and literal form it is repellant enough, but many are wise to still 
“like it,” while they are reforming it. History is making its 
weight felt against mere dicta of Luther, Calvin, and Armenius, 
as well as against the dicta of the older Fathers. Their systems 
of theology are fast becoming chiefly significant as historical 
monuments, records of past interpretations of the ever-expanding 
revelation of the fullness of Christ, witnesses of the historical 
limitations of the ages which gave them birth. This historical 
appreciation of their worth and their limitations is the assent 
which we yield to them in accepting them as part of that Chris- 
tian heritage which we dare not wrap up in a napkin or preserve 
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as a mummified fetich. We thus express our deep reverence 
for the lively faith of our fathers, enshrined in these venerable 
monuments of religious insight and theological attainments. We 
assent to them in their place in the history of Christian doctrine, 
as containing much truth, and telling us much about Christ. The 
vicarious element, which must belong to all members of any body, 
enters into all this preservation of formulas of our fathers’ and 
our brethren’s faith. We dare not, we cannot, rationally attempt 
to make brand-new, unhistorical formulas for ourselves. We are 
members one of another, — old and young, first, fourth, sixteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, — we are all one body in Christ, and 
from all utterances of this age-long body goes up to heaven one 
harmonious anthem of reverence and love to our common Lord 
and Master. Many dialects, but one language; many forms, but 
one spirit; many portraits, but one Christ. Mere intellectual 
agreement as to form of statement becomes of less consequence as 
we become better educated. A healthier and more humane atti- 
tude towards all temporary and partial statements of the unstat- 
able is the slowly coming but proper result of that historical spirit 
that finds nothing human alien to itself. Recognition of our in- 
debtedness for our present culture to our nurture in opinions 
which we have outgrown tempers our reaction against them, and 
leads us to honor our fathers in the faith when we ourselves have 
become fathers. We have a thoroughly rational, that is, historical 
conception of the true worth and authority of creeds. We are 
not fetich-worshipers, nor are we iconoclasts. We know the 
history of all “confessions of faith,” every word of some of 
them molten in the fire of controversy, hastily dispatched from a 
battlefield, or forged as the heated manifesto of a victorious fac- 
tion. We know the proper place of doctrine in the concrete 
complex of Christianity, of which larger life it is an imperfect 
intellectual abstract. We know the limitless field these limiting 
statements have to deal with, and the limited capacity of human 
conception and language, — to-day as well as yesterday. We 
know the worth of symbolism, of poetry, and anthem. We know 
that all things vital grow, and that change and decay are parts of 
vital development. We know, too, the historical and the ethical 
heart of all creeds, the “Alpha and Omega,” “the desire of 
nations,” the ideal man, the spiritual Christ, the axis and the goal 
of the world’s history. To this we assent under all traditional 
form of sound words as they have been the divine media for 
revealing it to us. We appreciate and care, too, for the historic 
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development of this central heart of all faith in form of sound 
words. We dare not discard them for ourselves and our children. 
We hold them in deepest human reverence, though we must con- 
fess that when we measure the bones of the giants of the Fathers 
of old, we find them no larger than our own, begotten by them. 
We find, in a word, that credal conformity is our bounden duty, 
and a wholesome service as members of the most truly human and 
most truly divine form of institutional life that has educated us 
into our present Christian freedom and manhood. In all that we 
have said thus far, we have referred chiefly to the modern Pro- 
testant forms of confessions of faith, rather than to the ccu- 
menical creeds, which have been, as Dr. Schaff says, “ the 
common property of all churches,” or to the Nicene Creed, which 
the Declaration of the American House of Bishops and the 
Anglican Lambeth Conference have declared to be “a sufficient 
statement of Christian doctrine,’ in the unification of Chris- 
tendom. ‘ 

Space precludes the historical vindication of this time-honored 
universal creed, as * the form of sound words,” which can from 
many doctrinal distresses free us, and afford the basis for building 
all subsequent theological opinions into a scientific theology. We 
believe that it can be demonstrated to be rational for us to hold 
“the Nicene Creed to be a sufficient statement of doctrine,” and 
an ultimate statement of doctrine, so far as it met and answered 
the then opposing world-views ; that we can rationally conform to 
any environing “ confession of faith” or “articles of religion,” 
subject to this ecumenical and rational creed, as the scientific de- 
velopment, so far as it goes, of the historical norm of faith in the 
Holy Scriptures. All the historical conditions of its formation, — 
an undivided Christendom, special philosophical culture, meeting 
the most profound opposing world-views, profound reservation 
from minute deductions and definitions, — its rising like a lofty 
peak above all the fogs and din of lower battlefields, its venerable 
antiquity expressive of the deepest and of the most enduring 
Christian consciousness, all this, and much more, make it to be 
the one symbol, the one sacred hieroglyph, to which a philosophy 
of history demands loyal assent from every rational Christian. 
The whole of the ethics of creed conformity ultimately comes to 
a vindication of the historical rationality of this monumental 
symbol of the Christian faith, as a “ Franchise of Freedom and a 
Charter of Comprehension,” though forged in the midst of such 
tumult, violence, and trickery as would disgrace any modern eccle- 
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siastical council. But the modern superstitious notion of the in- 
fallibility of even cecumenical councils was not then thought of. 
Its worth is purely intrinsic. Its heart is the doctrine of the 
incarnation, of the perfect manhood and full Godhead of Jesus 
Christ. It defines only negatively against great errors. It is 
utterly free from interpretations and theories as to the method of 
creation, of inspiration, of human salvation, of sacramental grace, 
of the future life; and thus levels the huge mountains of theo- 
logical theories that have served to divide portions of the Lord’s 
vineyard, and to perplex, dishearten, and render skeptical so many 
sons of God. This, dnd very much more, should be said about 
the Nicene formula as the genial and genuine “ Formula Con- 
cordie,” the liberator of the perplexed conscience and the doubt- 
ing intellect of Christendom to-day. We believe that a full and 
candid historical study of the Nicene Symbol will prove it to be 
the larger and more constitutional form of statement needed 
to-day, — an intrinsically valuable and valid gift of a genuine 
creed-making epoch to all subsequent dogma-ridden ages. 


J. Macbride Sterrett. 
THE CoLuMBIAN UNIVERSITY, 
WasuHIneTon, D. C. 





THE DECLINE OF FANCY. 


In the recently published “ Life of Lord Houghton,” we find 
the following sentence: “The lyrical faculty, in men and nations, 
seenis to belong to a childish condition of mind, and to disappear 
with experience and knowledge.” This assertion, whether well- 
founded or not, is closely allied to the subject of this article as it 
might be put, in its full form of statement: “In individuals and 
in races, the faculty of fancy declines as childhood departs and 
mental training advances.” 

The first step in the discussion must necessarily be a brief 
definition or explanation of the word “ fancy.” 

Memory, fancy, and imagination stand related to each other, 
in the order named, much as do the root, trunk, and branches of 
a tree. They are closely joined, yet each retains its identity. 
Memory is composed of two parts, and from one of these fancy 
springs. When we recall any mental experience, we do it either 
because it is similar to some idea now occupying our attention, or 
because this present idea was formerly joined with that other 
experience. 
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It is the second of these two roots —‘‘ memory through simi- 
larity””— which we shall develop and consider, for that is dis- 
tinctly an act of fancy. It is not all of fancy, but it is the raw 
material of it. It comprises a vast collection of images, which 
are the mental reproductions of past sensations; and these are 
stored up in the mind as negatives are stored up in the studio of 
the photographer. 

There is no more remarkable division of human minds into two 
classes than this division into those which are stored with images, 
—chiefly visual images, —and those which are not. Here are 
two boys at school: one of them learns and recites his lessons 
readily, and the other does not; the teacher calls one a bright 
pupil and the other a dunce. He distinguishes the two in that 
superficial way only ; while the inner distinction is that one has 
his mind full of images, and the other has not. When one 
recites his spelling lesson, he sees in his mind the images of the 
words, and reads them aloud; when he recites in geography, he 
sees an image of the map; and even in arithmetic, he carries hard 
sums in his head by holding fast to images of the sums previously 
seen on the slate. The other boy, lacking this faculty, fails to 
learn readily, and is counted stupid. 

It is true of men, as of children, that some have minds full of 
images of the past, and some have not; and the remarkable fact 
about this difference is that most men are unaware of it. The 
pathetic story is told of a deaf and dumb boy, that he was one 
day reciting to his teacher — by word of finger—the narrative 
about George Washington and the cherry-tree. Said the boy: 
“Then Washington, taking the hatchet in his left hand, confessed 
to his father that it was he who had cut” — “Stop!” said his 
teacher ; “‘ why do you say that he changed the hatchet to his left 
hand?” “Of course he must have done so,” rejoined the boy, 
“for he needed his right hand to talk with.” 

That unconscious assumption on the child’s part, based upon 
his own infirmity, illustrates the unfounded way in which people 
assume in others the presence or the absence of an experience 
similar to their own. Until very recently, persons with a sense 
of color, and persons without it, have dwelt together in inti- 
mate relations, without suspecting the existence of the barrier 
of color-blindness. So, in the matter of fancy, entirely diverse 
minds go on, side by side, through a lifetime, never suspecting 
the existence of this diversity. Browning says: .. . ‘“ Natures 
differ : take the painter-sort! One man lives fifty years in igno- 
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rance whether grass be green or red: no kind of eye for color, 
say you: while another picks and puts away even pebbles, when a 
child, because of bluish spots and pinky veins.” 

This marked difference in minds makes itself felt in the reading 
of books. One reader sees vivid images of every action and 
every scene that the author presents: while his unfanciful friend 
receives these ideas as bare, colorless, formless ideas only: and, 
more than that, probably never is made aware of the meagreness 
of his experience. 

One striking phase of this subject may here be mentioned. It 
comes to a man who has read a book —a novel, let us suppose — 
years before. He has apparently forgotten all about it. He has 
at least so far forgotten it that now, as he happens upon it, he 
does not recognize the name; and he begins to read it as so much 
new material. The surprise which presently comes to him is like 
that which comes to the archxologist who digs down into some 
buried city, as Troy, and finds one city beneath another. He 
proceeds to picture the events as he reads, to image the scenes of 
this which he has assumed to be new material, and he suddenly 
finds himself confronted by a buried book; the series of images 
in which he clothed the book when he read it years before rises 
before him; he had forgotten about them; they had been buried ; 
yes, and they differ widely from the fancies which he is now 
unrolling, at this second reading, but they rise up, for a mo- 
ment only, these fragments of fantasy, and then, like exhumed 
animal bodies, they crumble and disappear before the powerful 
present. 

Thus far the faculty of fancy is only mechanical; it is merely 
photographic ; it reproduces no more than was given it; but there 
is something beyond this rudimentary process, something origi- 
nal, creative: it is the act of combination; the grouping, in new 
relations, of the old materials given by past experience. And 
this is the point in the process where enters also the important 
element of beauty. Thus, when Mr. Stevenson, in “ The Black 
Arrow,” tells his story of medizval life, he not only uses the bare 
material which he has collected from history, but he combines that 
material into forms of beauty that never had existence in the old 
time. This is the secret of the historical romance in literature. 
It must revive images of the past, yet must make them live in a 
roseate atmosphere such as the men and women of the old time, 
quite as prosaic as ourselves, never really knew. The ancient 
landmarks may stand out much as they do in authentic history, 
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but over all must be shed a soft glamour from the writer’s own 
soul, a light such as “ never was on sea or land.” 

This element of beauty, which Fancy adds to the raw material 
of Memory, as she weaves it, is to be seen in scores of ways. For 
example, as a youth, you read much about London; the names 
*“ Charing Cross,” “ The Strand,” ‘“ The Tower,” and “ Pall Mall” 
were familiar to you; you had a “ London” in your fancy; now, 
at forty, you visit the great metropolis, and, after weeks of sight- 
seeing, having acquainted yourself with the city, you sit down in 
your room and fall into a reverie, and behold, the old London of 
your fancy comes up, faint, indeed, and very different from the 
real London, so freshly distinct, yet with a mystic beauty upon 
it which the new and literal image of London never can have. 
“The king is dead: live the king,” and the old romantic city, 
that image of your youthful fancy, abdicates its throne in favor 
of the new and more prosaic city, whose foundations are laid in 
present, vivid sensations. 

In some cases, where the mind of the traveler is especially 
rich in fancies, he feels that the cities and towns, the rivers and 
sea-coast, which he has made a reality, hardly compensate him 
for the more dreamy, more beautiful scenes which he has lost. 
Experience and travel have torn down the old wall of porphyry 
and jasper, and have rebuilt with plainest brick. Who that has 
seen the Rhine, even at its best, feels that this gain quite atones 
for the loss of “the castled Rhine” of his former fancy? Such 
a tourist may go over Europe, delighted with all he sees, and yet 
find, as he pauses, that he has left behind him a desolation second 
only to that left by a conquering army. Then he returns, thank- 
ful that he has not seen all, but that there is still some unex- 
plored territory left, in which his wonder-working fancy may build 
its castles of unrivaled grandeur, and its palaces of surpassing 
beauty. 

Moralists tell us that there is a constant warfare in the heart of 
man between his lower and his higher nature. So is there strife 
in the mind of man between the inner world of fancies, of images, 
and the outer world of sensations. When the images conquer, 
and drive the sensations wholly from the field, we call it insanity, 
—a state of delusions. The outer world of the senses has been 
defeated, and the inner fancies project themselves into a territory 
not rightfully their own. 

That is, however, a condition of disease. In health these images 


are like the element fire, not bad masters, but good servants. 
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What would have been the desolation of Beethoven’s mind, after 
the sense of hearing had departed, had it not been richly filled 
with sound-images! Upon those he lived, and his misfortune of 
deafness rested upon him lightly. When Mozart listened to the 
Sistine Miserere for that second time, the value of mental imagery 
was vindicated gloriously, and the world took the great musician’s 
transcription fgom his mental image, and took it gratefully. 

Without the power of fancy, the art of painting, certainly of 
landscape painting, would be impossible. The artist looks out 
over the special scene that he wishes to paint, and behold, it is ina 
state of unceasing change. As the Greek philosopher said of the 
river, it is always “becoming something which it is not.” The - 
sun is westering, the wind is veering, the shadows are fluctuating ; 
the artist, therefore, selects his moment, snaps his mental camera 
on the scene, and works from this inner picture, using the outer 
shifting ones only as correctives. 

The period of childhood is preéminently the age of fancy*; , 
this is true both of the childhood of individuals and’ of a race 
or anation. The child does not create phantoms from its own 
brain, as does the insane patient, but he weaves a network of fancy 
about the real objects which surround him, and he believes im- 
plicitly in the fairies and gnomes that he has not quite seen, yet 
lives in daily hope of seeing. But the training of life wars with 
the fancies, and they disappear; after the child has peeped many 
times into the hollow cups of the “morning glories,’ and has 
never once set eyes on the tiny sprites that he expected to find, 
he comes to distrust their existence ; and later, as he studies the 
laws of nature, he puts forever away from him the realm of 
fancy which was once so real. Thus the golden age is succeeded 
by the ages of bronze and iron. 

Of some lives you find it truer than of others that “the gulf- 
stream of youth flows far into the Arctic regions of age;” and 
these, though they may never set pen to paper, are the poets at 
least of fancy. As children they were not carried through a defi- 
nite process of mental training ; but they were left much to them- 
selves ; they are trees that have not come under the pruning-knife ; 
their place is not in the orchard or by the well-kept roadside, but 
they flourish with a wild luxuriance in the field and upon the 
mountain. The great difference between a nature like that of 
Robert Burns and that of John Stuart Mill is in no small mea- 
sure due to the presence or absence of systematic training, which, 
if it be present, works inevitable ruin in the realm of fancy. 
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It must be clearly understood, if this reasoning is to be given 
its full value, that what is meant by training is the forcible 
moulding of the child’s nature after a preconceived plan; the 
stimulating of one part, and the repression of another; in gen- 
eral, the development of what we would call the logical or sci- 
entific side. Tylor, in his “ Primitive Culture,” says that the 
advance of a man orarace out of savagery is measured by the 
advance made in the perception of “ cause and effect.” The same 
advance is made, in later and more civilized life, by what we call 
** systematic training.” 

This thorough training would be more likely to come to the off- 
spring of parents who were themselves highly trained ; and with 
its coming the faculty of fancy departs. Carlyle, Shelley, George 
Meredith, Burns, are a few of the many names that might be 
adduced as showing that an undisciplined childhood perpetuates, 
in a rich mind, that brilliant faculty of fancy which under con- 
straint and severe training would decline and die. 

Of course no amount of neglect will put brains into brainless 
children ; but that hardly needs discussion. 

Closely allied to the poets, the novelists, the creative minds in 
literature, are the inventors, the creative minds in mechanics. 
The world calls them “ dreamers,” and with some justice, for they 
neglect the outer field of sensations in favor of the inner one of 
fancies. The successful inventor constructs three machines: one 
is the completed, efficient mechanism; there is one preceding 
it, the model; and back of even that is the airy creation of the 
man’s fancy, working noiselessly in his brain, and parent of all 
that comes after it. Whether we are only entering upon an era 
of mechanical invention, or, as some hold, are about at the end of 
our powers in this direction, cannot be determined. The one 
point, however, which has a bearing upon the topic before us, is 
this: that along the entire honored list of inventors, Watt, Ark- 
wright, Fulton, Edison, and hundreds of lesser lights, you find 
these original minds to be of that untrained, “childlike” class 
from which the products of fancy nearly always come. They are, 
with rare exceptions, men who have “just growed,” like Topsy. 
Their unfettered minds have developed, in power of fancy, as the 
offspring of cultured and thereby hardened natures never can 
develop. There is often, in successive generations of trained 
families, a traceable lineage of skilled legal or scientific power ; 
there is a clearly defined current of attainment; but the geniuses 


of fancy are like isolated fountains, unexpected in their appear- 
ance, and having no outlet. 
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As it is with individuals, so it is with races and peoples. The 
faculty of fancy, the habit of living in a world of beauty, self- 
created, is characteristic of the period of childhood. As the 
Greeks did, in their early times, so have all races done. Among 
the Aryans and the American Indians alike, fancy has struggled 
with fact, and even when losing its ground has flung itself around 
its conqueror, has woven itself in with the growing realism, and 
has thus prolonged its existence. Not only have commonplace 
sensations usurped the place of beautiful images, but the very 
texture of the mind has changed. Rome could vanquish Greece, 
and could frame laws that would endure until the present time, 
but the race that could produce the Justinian code could not, from 
its very nature, recover the fanciful child-life of the Hellenes. 

Those of us who have been brought into close contact with the 
colored race in this country, since the civil war, know well that 
step by step, as advance has been made in reasonable, methodical 
living, there has been loss of the old weird fancies. Already the 
student of negro life must penetrate into the more isolated dis- 
tricts of the south, if he would hear the folk-lore of the old plan- 
tation life. Fortunate indeed it is for all lovers of the quaint 
and the picturesque that “Uncle Remus” has put himself on 
printed record, and the charming fancies of “ Brer Rabbit ” and 
“ Brer Fox” have been preserved; for with the exodus of the 
colored race from slavery, there was also an exodus from mental 
childhood and the twilight realm of fancy. 

The great “ child-race” of the Western world, Russia, is a 
case in point. While a few of the higher classes have long felt 
the full influence of modern European culture, the mass of the 
people is a century behind the times. The Russians are only now 
shaking off their swaddling clothes ; they are vigorous children, 
yet with the minds of children, and throughout the length and 
breadth of that vast land, the traveler finds, in the popular 
tongue, an infinite variety of fancies. Fancy is the younger 
brother of imagination ; and the whole world knows what heroic 
deeds Russians have done and are doing under the impulse of 
imagination, the idealistic faculty., This heroism, however, is 
seen among special classes, while the fancy of which we speak 
is found in the peasant and the shopkeeper alike. It is found in 
combination with another element, the element of fear, dread, sus- 
picion ; and this union of fear and fancy results in superstition, 


which is a widely spread characteristic of the country of the 
Czar. 
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The fancy-faculty, wherever found, is the characteristic of a 
child-nature ; that is to say, of an untrained, undisciplined nature. 
Evidence of this may be seen in our own race, within our own 
country, at the present day. There are among us many classes 
of people; apart from the artificial, arbitrary divisions made by 
society, there really exist various grades of minds, ranging from a 
low point hardly above the savage, up to the culture of an Emer- 
son or a Lowell. Glancing along this graduated scale we find, 
with but few exceptions, the fancy-faculty most powerful among 
the lower or middle classes. Look, for example, at the preachers 
of this country! What are the characteristics of the sermons 
which are delivered to the most cultivated congregations? How 
do they most obviously differ from those delivered to the unedu- 
cated and more childish class of minds? Is it not essentially in 
this, that while the truth may be the same under all the varying 
forms of expression, yet the cultivated preacher, speaking to 
people as highly developed as himself, deals with pure ideas, with 
the faculty of reason; while the less cultivated preacher speaks 
to the more primitive minds before him in stories and descrip- 
tions and vivid fancies, which, with such minds, are most effec- 
tive? Numerous examples, under this general rule, might easily 
be cited, but they will’ offer themselves to any eye that glances 
over the leading pulpits of our time. 

Another illustration of this principle is to be seen in the slang, 
and the users of slang, at the present day. What is this strange, 
prolific growth of words and phrases, among the less developed 
minds of a people, but a recurrence to that primitive, creative 
stage of language, which went on in the infancy of the race ? 
Reference to any text-book on the formation of language will 
show one that words which we now use in their bare, time-worn 
form were originally figurative and fanciful. That is precisely 
what a large proportion of slang is: it is a vivid, picturesque 
form of speech; and, as such, it finds its natural soil in the more 
undeveloped portion of a people. 

Again, in support of this principle, examine the incident which 
recently attracted much attention, where, in one of our cities, a 
public formal protest was made against the nudity of the figures 
exposed in an art exhibition. The feeling which here found ex- 
pression in open protest has been often encountered and misun- 
derstood by the controlling officers of art museums. Nothing, 
however, is clearer than this: that statues and pictures which 
arouse noble emotions in some, in others give rise to coarse sug- 
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gestions. It is not the fault of this second class that evil is thus 
suggested, but the fact is unquestioned. This class divides itself 
into two parts: the corrupt natures who gloat over the corrupt 
fancies, and the moral natures who repudiate and struggle against 
these fancies; to the second and nobler subdivision does this group 
of affronted petitioners belong. They were perfectly sincere in 
their protest. So, doubtless, were many of the exhibition-mana- 
gers sincere. The difficulty arose from a difference in the point 
of view, —a difference that was rooted in their different degrees 
of training. The case, already complicated enough, is further con- 
fused by the fact that many a base mind masks its delight in sen- 
sual images under the garb of art and a love of beauty. Ex- 
pressed in the terms already used in this paper, the truth is that 
highly cultivated minds, having in a measure lost this faculty of 
fancy, receive only present impressions of beauty, while uncul- 
tured natures, full of vivid childlike fancies, find lower sugges- 
tions powerfully aroused. Underneath the simulations and facti- 
tious tastes always dancing attendance on art, this is the general 
psychological principle. 

The same is true of the stage. Margaret Fuller and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson may exclaim, as they look at the ballet, “* This is 
life,” or “ This is heaven ;” but to a very large class of persons 
who look upon such scenes, “ It is death,” and “It is hell,” or 
at least “the beginning of the steps that take hold of hell.” 
Doubtless it is true that “ evil is to him who evil thinks ;” but 
under that angelic mantle many a devil has safely hidden himself. 
What, think you, is the raison d’étre of the Nautch girls of the 
East? Is it the same pure love of beauty that made the blind 
Michael Angelo shed tears as he passed his sensitive hands over 
the disfigured torso? Or is the cause to be found in the wild, 
passionate, fanciful nature of the childlike Oriental, his mind 
prolific in vivid and sensual images ? 

As a final illustration of this principle, look at the literature of 
our time, notably the characteristic modern French fiction. Dau- 
det and Maupassant and Coppée give us no different facts from 
those which we can find in a treatise on physiology and anat- 
omy; but they do give us descriptions, drawn with all the skill 
of a master-hand, which are directly aimed at arousing latent 
sensual images in man’s duplex nature. That is why we find 
such writers reprehensible, because, while the mature, developed 
reader is but faintly stirred by them, has but few and faint 
fancies to be stimulated, the youthful reader is by them led into 
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a morass of hidden sin, which silently saps the foundations of his 
moral nature. Therefore let mature Fifty, with fancy eliminated 
by age and by the laws of mental survival, take heed how he 
prescribes courses of reading for fanciful Eighteen and Twenty. 

It has been the aim of this paper, thus far, to point out merely 
the existence of the faculty of fancy as a concomitant of childhood 
and the child-nature. The remaining space will be occupied in 
suggesting that there are signs among us that this faculty is suf- 
fering an unnaturally rapid decline, as the normal denudation of 
the forest trees, in autumn, is sometimes hastened by a hidden 
disease. 

It goes without saying that the world of fiction is to-day domi- 
nated by realism. The sun of fancy and imagination, which has 
lighted us on our way thus far, is now under eclipse. All agree 
to this, though authorities differ as to the permanence or transito- 
riness of the visitation. Many a beauty-loving soul, sitting in 
its watch-tower amid a drought-cursed land of dry stunted facts, 
scans the horizon anxiously, looking for the cloud “ at first no 
larger than a man’s hand,” that shall promise the plentiful shower, 
and a return of life and luxuriance to the landscape. 

This passing pest of the locusts need not, however, concern us, 
except as it is seen to be a phase — a violent, spasmodic phase — 
of this process we are discussing, namely, * The decline and decay 
of fancy.” The phenomenon as exhibited and often discussed in 
what we call “ works of fiction” we pass over, and we consider 
certain remarkable appearances outside this limit. 

In the field of music there is to-day one subject which is fruit- 
ful of unending debate. The name “ Wagner,” when uttered, di- 
vides the musical world into two hostile camps. Beethoven and 
Mozart are not directly discountenanced, yet Bayreuth has become 
the modern, musical “ Mecca.” ‘Not, Cesar less, but Rome 
more,” is the implication; and our dreams are lighted by witch- 
fires, and Valkyries dance over us in our sleep. 

This fever in the musical world, whether it shall be long lived 
or short lived, is, so far as it goes, a point strongly in evidence 
upon the principle laid down in this paper. What does this 
departure from the purely ideal world of the Old Masters mean, 
this violent devotion to the sensuous world of the Niebelung- 
enlied, except a decline in the faculty of fancy? The artistic but 
untrained half of the musical world still clings to “ Trovatore ” 
and “ Lucia;” it does so because childlike natures can supply, 
out of their own fertile fancies, stage-settings which Bayreuth can 
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never equal. The hero’s castle in the Italian opera may totter, 
—to the outward sense,— but to the inward fancy it is like 
adamant. The heroine may be clad in the threadbare finery of 
Chatham Street, but the child-nature of the spectator clothes her 
in royal purple. Thus the music is always fittingly accompanied ; 
thus the ear and the eye yield a mutual support. 

With the advent of the “ Wagner idea” all this is changed. 
The stage becomes resplendent in its trappings, and we go to 
see “ Die Rhein-Gold ” quite as much as to hear it. Many a man 
who “ never cared much for opera,” and “ rarely was induced to 
go to a concert,” suddenly discovers that he is charmed by Wag- 
ner’s works, and becomes a confirmed opera-goer. The truth, all 
unconscious to himself, is that the poor jaded, blasé man has lost 
the little fancy he ever had, and he now finds his deficiency sup- 
plied by the unwearied efforts of the stage carpenter. The sim- 
ple-hearted, less impressionable nature, as it listens to Beethoven’s 
sonatas or Mozart’s symphonies, finds its own fancies quickened, 
and is lifted into a heavenly glory, which puts shame to the most 
gorgeous mise-en-scene, and causes the most brilliant footlights to 
become dim. 

Thus the war goes on between the hostile camps; and the dif- 
ference is not necessarily a musical difference, but it is to be 
found in the presence or the absence of the faculty of fancy. 

In the modern drama we see evidence of the same decline. 
Spectators are no longer satisfied with the stage-setting out of 
which Siddons and Macready held their audiences spellbound, 
but must have live horses, attached to a real fire-engine, and the 
heroine must be rescued from the wettest kind of water. 

This change is going all about us. Realism has invaded that 
citadel of faney — childhood. What do the children of to-day 
read? Not the delightful old-time tales of giants and fairies, but 
they read prosaic repetitions of acts precisely like their own, or 
are fed, by zealous parents, on priggish and impossible stories of 
philanthropists in short clothes. So that we are in a fair way to 
be reformed by the nursery. Exact statistics are obtainable on 
this point ; booksellers agree that the juvenile literature of to-day 
differs radically from that of twenty years ago; and the cause is 
not far to seek. 

No more striking evidence of the decline of fancy can be offered 
than that seen on every side, to-day, in the intense desire for pic- 
torial illustration. Mature readers seem more and more unable 
to clothe words in their proper vesture. They appear to be only 
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half-enlightened by the utmost efforts of adjectives and adverbs. 
They must have the idea pictured for them. Recent as this devel- 
opment is, it has already reached vast proportions. The lighter 
magazines in this country have been for years world-famous for 
the beauty of their illustrations; but now the more weighty 
monthlies and quarterlies are yielding to the force of this de- 
mand ; nearly all of them venture into at least modest black-and- 
white, and some even try “colors.” It has come to such a pass 
that among the newspapers, no enterprising ‘ Daily ” is complete 
without sketches ; less and less is left to the fancy. From the 
leading article to the soap advertisement, everything is illus- 
trated. 

One interesting phase of this subject might be traced in its 
development in certain practical ways, as, for instance, in sociol- 
ogy, in religion, and in politics. The loss or the decline of fancy 
is far-reaching in its effects. Upon this faculty rest many of the 
sentiments which strengthen and uphold social, religious, and 
national life. There is a direct relationship between it and agnos- 
ticism and patriotism ; but these fields will not be entered on. 

It may, however, fall easily within the scope of this article to 
advert briefly to the causes of this decline. There is not one 
cause, but there are several; although not essentially different, 
they may be divided into two classes, namely, those causing the 
decline in individuals, and those causing it in the community and 
the world at large. In the case of the individual we find fancy 
lessening regularly and steadily as childhood is left behind and 
experience of the material laws of the universe widens. When 
the child comes into life, and his senses begin to act, all is new ; 
there is presented to him a multitude of facts that are unknown. 
The active mind of the child anticipates its experience and over- 
lays reality with fancy. As time goes on, and fixed material laws 
make themselves felt, fancy withdraws more and more into the 
background ; so that the child at ten is in constant wonder at 
what may daily happen to it, while the man of thirty is blasé, and 
meets few wholly new experiences. Thus the sensations, strong 
and vivid, which are almost continuous in childhood, and are 
neeeded as the progenitors of images, are largely wanting in 
mature life. 


“The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours : 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
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This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


Again, the “law of survival” enters. Only those faculties 
are cherished and continued which are useful in the struggle for 
existence. This law inevitably encourages rigid observation and 
exact thought, and discourages the play of fancy. 

Moreover, as this article has aimed to show, where this general 
discipline of life is reinforced tenfold by special training — which 
is usually given by watchful, trained parents — the decay of fancy 
is hastened tenfold; so that fancy and the fruits of fancy, in 
poetry, in art, and in mechanical invention, are to be looked for 
among those individuals in whom maturity has been allowed to 
become, in a measure, a prolonged childhood. 

This of individuals. So far as a general cause may be sug- 
gested for the world at large, it may be observed to lie in the 
revolution which has come over us during the last quarter of a 
century, the revolution which, starting in physical science, has 
made itself felt in all human thought and effort. The marvelous 
influx of scientific knowledge, by which we have been almost over- 
whelmed in this age, has sounded the knell of fancy. The won- 
der-world of the Greeks has gone, and — sunlight and shadow 
passing together — the realm of superstition also has been greatly 
narrowed. 

As the pioneers in this country eut down the forests, and 
planted corn and potatoes, the picturesque red men were driven 
farther and farther into the untrodden solitudes. So has it been 
with advancing Science. She has cut down and uprooted the 
wilderness of ignorance by which man has been surrounded ; and 
with the disappearance of that wilderness have departed the 
picturesque fancies which abode there. The ground has been 
cleared ; and where Fancy once ficurished, in fascinating beauty, 
Utility now digs and delves, and produces harvests for the mate- 
rial welfare of man. 





Bradley Gilman. 


Concorp, N. H. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIVIDUAL SOCIAL 
GROWTH. 


Wuat is the basal fact entering into the problem of the mutual 
relation between an individual and the society into which he is 
born? What must the education of that factor be, if it shall be 
found to need instruction? These may be considered to be the 
crucial points in sociological phenomena. What does the man 
bring to society, and what does society say he shall do with it? 
Incidentally, what rights has he, and what effects can he produce 
upon the social framework? A proper answer to these interroga- 
tories ought to give some hint respecting duties called into exer- 
cise by different phases of social life. 

Whatever the contention as to the social unit, whatever as to 
the social instincts and impulses, the fundamental item can be dis- 
covered only in a philosophic study of the two factors specified. 
The question is not whether a condition of primitive savagery 
antedated present organization, nor whether the individual man 
gained his first experiences among rude surroundings. Whether 
society was savage, and whether man was rude, in no wise answers 
the question of their mutual relation, and this is the gist of it all. 
In any case, the single man stood in some tolerably definite con- 
nection with others like himself, and the problem confronting us 
is to determine the significance of this connection. It is evident, 
first, that no one phase of his life came in by itself, and it is 
equally evident that some one phase was preéminent. It is plain, 
secondly, that so long as a cultured mind is more likely to be a 
safe criterion of the capacities and laws of the human mind and 
their procedure than a brutish one, and so long as a complete 
social condition is more likely to inform us of the real nature of 
the social life, we will do well to devote much attention to the de- 
veloped state rather than the undeveloped. A study of origins 
is fallible in proportion to the discrepancy between things as they 
are and things as we conceive them to have been in some ancient 
status, especially when we have some preconceived theory to up- 
hold. Inquiries of this order are not without value, even when 
applied to a study of morals; but they rest upon implicit assump- 
tions which, with the facts themselves, can better be comprehended 
after a scrutinizing study of the fundamental truth or truths, if 
such exist, which will give validity to the investigation. There- 
fore, it may be asserted that a study of social phenomena which 
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isolates a single man from the community at large, no matter how 
poor or how rich in forms it may be, and undertakes to prescribe 
what he is, or may be permitted to do, in that hypothetical state, 
must be mixed with error. Conversely, any doctrine of the social 
man which views him solely as a component part of a great whole 
will have failed to emphasize some important elements in the 
equation which seeks solution. The two integrals may be sepa- 
rated for an inspection which casts one eye constantly upon the 
factor not immediately under consideration ; but only this. Fora 
man is a man, and he is a member of a community; and as being 
both, the true ground of individual development must be sought 
in the part the individual and society take in the process of his 
growth. Each must add something to the other, the man to the 
social momentum, and society to his natural endowments. And 
each must in some measure submit to a divesting of prerogative, 
the man of his spontaneous individuality, and society of its spirit 
at the time he enters upon his estate. Each must be partially 
understood in terms of the other. No man exhausts himself in 
one phase of his life, and no society serves him in a way variant 
to his general welfare. 

No Delphic sayings are necessary in order to set forth this rela- 
tion of mutual dependence. It appears, on the one hand, that the 
individual must surrender some of his natural rights, and modify 
others, and, on the other, that society must yield some of its spirit. 
We may look for the former to be more clearly exemplified than 
the latter, as the field of observation is limited in time. The re- 
sults become immediately apparent. Society is more ponderous 
and yields slowly. The gathered movement of all ages, the 
social dominations, the interlocking institutions — government, the 
church, commerce, the educational motive, and in myriad others 
— will yield but slightly to the new force thrust on them when a 
new being is ushered into the world ; but they will yield, else no 
progress could take place. This same solidarity of sentiment and 
reason will compel the man to adjust himself to their ordinations 
and wishes with due readiness. Personal motive and external 
stress alike induce it. To the individual, therefore, it is necessary 
to look in order to discover the most manifest exhibition of so- 
ciety’s action and effect. Therein will be found the radical fact 
of society so far as a rational individual is concerned ; and it will, 
under ordinary circumstances, be clearly manifest, because of the 
compulsion he is under to adjust himself afresh, day by day, to 
the incessantly renewed and shifting social demand. 
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Every individual is ushered into the midst of a social sphere 
whose laws have been cast in the mould of community needs 
as these needs arose, enlarged, and asserted themselves under the 

*stimulus of the underlying spirit of men. This sphere, as the an- 
cient philosophers asserted of that wily abstraction called Being, 
never is, but is always becoming. Modified at the hands of prior 
men, here a little and there a great deal, tested by every method 
an increscent civilization has seen best to try it by, and still inces- 
santly undergoing change, it nevertheless seems a rigid strait- 
jacket to the new-comer. To those grown old in its service, it 
appears to be an easy yoke; but a consideration of the Jericho 
road one has had to travel in order to reach that frame of mind 
is suggestive, if not cheering. It has been a constant attempt to 
subjugate one’s self to a form and line of activity at wide vari- 
ance from his natural dispositions. Society has demanded earth 
and water of him at every step. It confronted him the moment 
he was born with its imperious requirements, — the sevenfold im- 
mersion of some North American Indian tribes, the incantations 
of another race, the lamentations or joy of the Parthians, the 
garb of civilization, — and it trains, disciplines, rewards, or pun- 
ishes him at every corner, till he falls into ready obedience to its 
behests, and squares his personal notions to its larger intuitions. 
What factor in his life is this counteracting influence most 
brought to bear upon? Doubtless upon his volitional quality. 
Like all instincts, it has its explanation in an end to be accom- 
plished, and this we discern to be the education of will to harmony 

with the social will. 

It appears, therefore, that at this point we reach the basilar 
element in a proper solution of the relation of a man to society ; 
and in its workings, as the man and society come to terms, will be 
found the answer to the question, “* What is the pivot upon which 
a man and society mutually turn?” The human will, and its 
adjustment to life, are the crucial facts underlying all factitious 
incidents, and pointing the way to a philosophic explanation of 
society’s existence; while the action of the will, and its being 
acted upon, constitute the larger share of personal experience. 
Action and reaction, however, are by no means equal in this pro- 
cess. The reaction of society infinitely surpasses the feeble move- 
ment of a single will. Therein, indeed, is the sure pledge of a 
proper use of the human will, and the joyful promise of its reaching 
such fruition as its capacity will allow. It is not only restrained 
from use of all its expulsive propensities, whereby it might be 
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brought to ruin if left unfettered ; not only is its riot and selfish 
bent curbed; but it is most divinely guided to its best estate. 
Society emphasizes the entire necessity of relinquishing the unre- 
strained egoistic impulse, and in return extends an equal certainty? 
of reaping personal advantage commensurate with what it can 
give to any. The old maxim of service, and of resigning life in 
order to gain it, here finds a philosophic emphasis. 

A self-will comes into contact with a community-will erystal- 
lized in the myriad devices of civilization or uncivilization. Up 
through this superimposed mass of form and ceremony, of per- 
mission or prohibition, each soul has to thrust itself as a plant does 
through the mould. It is elbowed here, applauded there, in a 
compulsory attempt to suit itself to the soil in which it and all 
others like it has to grow. Its spontaneity is somewhat curbed, 
and in return it fractures in some degree the frame built for it ; 
but the man, meanwhile, is becoming a man and a social unit by 
this process of repressing self and acclimating it to the atmosphere 
of organized life. In this effort the thoughtful man finds him- 
self engaged, feels satisfied that he is best served by doing so, and 
considers that the spiritual ongoing of his kind is well expressed 
in the forces operating upon him. It becomes a law to him, and 
he cheerfully acquiesces in it, even though it draws a line across 
his path. To many it appears more than a law. It seems the 
voice of Humanity, and they render it their fealty by self-imposed 
obedience. Readers of Browning will recall similar expressions in 
some of his optimistic outbursts. Two forces, or wills, are, there- 
fore, operating. We cannot plead unselfishness of either, nor lack 
of some tyranny. We do not know that society always does the 
best thing for the man. It is patent that no man does the best 
thing for it. We are concerned to know that the united will of 
society, expressed in its permissions and compulsions, works in 
the main beneficently, though more or less mechanically, for the 
welfare of men, and that they come nearer, age by age, to a gener- 
ous acquiescence in the bettering state society opens to them at 
their introduction into it. 

The case is apparent, if an example is cited. A child is born 
into the world. Irrespective of the sort of home in which he 
makes his appearance, he finds a mechanism of society into which 
he is made to fit by his parents. Before he is able to think, much 
less to exercise will power, the social order takes him in charge 
and begins to adjust his immature life to its requirements. Each 
and every step he takes in moving toward wise self-direction is 
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guarded, hedged about, restricted, or furthered, as appears advan- 
tageous to him or society, or rather to society through him. On 
reaching later years, he finds himself more or less in harmony 
with his environment, and it becomes difficult for him even to 
imagine that his spirit was ever out of harmony with it. But the 
reverse is true. He brought nothing into the world except him- 
self, and that self had few enough concordant notes to utter. The 
advocate of heredity may object to this. But it is clear that 
heredity can never do more than prepare a man for a general sym- 
pathy with the social framework. Farther, slowly as social forms 
change, their movement is vastly more rapid than that of an hered- 
ity taking milleniums to accomplish a small alteration. It fol- 
lows that the reaction of the individual against the social order 
takes the form of a demand from society to suit himself to special 
features making up that order. This means nothing else than 
that he will find himself in opposition to society, perhaps in the 
unreasoning period of youth, possibly in later years by deliberate 
choice. And even with the most pliant spirit, a continual read- 
justment of himself to the wishes, whims, and compulsions of 
single men, or local organization, or the larger circles of influ- 
ence, is needful. Turn the question which way we ill, the situ- 
ation is always the same, — two seesawing factors trying to come 
to terms of amity with each other are in sight. This discordance 
can, indeed, be traced in the intellectual realm, where the man’s 
mind has to be accommodated to its objects, even though the un- 
trained capacity is predisposed to work parallel to the reality to be 
known ; in the physical, where the body and all its functions are 
at work to produce an equilibrium with the material world; and 
soon. But in the special field of will, the fact becomes most 
clear. Every father and mother knows that the child begins at a 
very early age to manifest traits and inclinations adverse to the 
social order he is born into. He undertakes very early to rule his 
parents. As conservators of the family idea, and indirectly of the 
entire social fabric, they feel compelled to curb his inclinations, 
even repress them altogether, with the intent of fitting him for the 
rational use of his powers among men. If they fail to do this as 
they ought, or if he is indifferent to the instruction, the recoil is 
severe upon them, but more so upon him. He is soon sent to 
school, that potent instrument of society for preparing suitable 
members for itself, and there the boy’s rebellions against disci- 
pline and the rights of others are cultivated out of him in the 
schoolroom, and knocked out of him on the playground. The prac- 
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tical aim is not so much to reduce him to subjection to any one or 
any thing, as to bring him into symmetry with the needs of a society 
whose law is that of self-preservation. If the lad has been de- 
prived of the privilege of a home and of schooling, he passes out 
among his fellows merely to meet the same general system of 
leveling. Even the code of life among the dissolute compels ad- 
justment to it. The Procrustean bed does its perfect work here 
as well as elsewhere. Up toa certain point that part of society 
which lays claim to higher development will tolerate him and his 
like in infractions of its wishes, even to the point of dissoluteness, 
though it suffers severely thereby, of course; but beyond that 
point it no longer submits, but calls in its enginery of legal forms 
and proceeds to exact compliance with its better interests. Until 
a recent period this process was considered punitive, simply. At 
present much is being said about using it for reclaiming the 
miscreant, whether his viciousness is a result of inherent disposi- 
tion or bad training. It behooves us, however, to consider well 
whether society is altogether a debtor to this class of people. In 
either case is a recognition of the principle under consideration. 
Society is still at the same task of reducing the individual will 
to the larger expectations. Through the family, contact with his 
fellows, through the school, the process of law, and so on, it at- 
tempts to bring the individual to conformity with itself. 

It has not forgotten, meanwhile, the more refined means of 
applying its educative and corrective compulsions, but the moral 
order before him in the form of the church, and the miscellaneous 
agencies for enforcing the ideal of right and righteousness proffer 
their help and add their inspiration. To the last atom of the 
man’s life beneficent designs are formed for him, and his regen- 
eration from himself into an ideal manhood is never lost sight of. 
The “dim mysterious groupings of my kind,” sung by Whittier, 
nowhere else evince themselves in so tangible and operative a 
shape. Whatever the human spirit, in its struggles to preserve 
itself and conserve its interests as they lie stretched over into the 
future, has fotnd advantageous, that it sets in array to anticipate 
the man’s personal dispositions and needs, with a view to a con- 
sistent help in solving his destiny as a man. To the extent to 
which that spirit has realized itself, this diagnosis will hold true, 
irrespective of the stage of civilization any people may have 
reached. Each condition of life, whether in America or in Zulu- 
land, is trying to realize itself in every one who is ushered into it. 
Two oppugnant forces are endeavoring to come to terms. In this 
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duel the society will always be winners against all human short- 
comings. It will always bring the lesser into subjection to itself, 
or, in the end, it will obliterate the effects it may have produced. 
No stronger sarcasm could be imagined than that most true one, 
that a bad man’s deeds shall be effaced from the earth. The same 
is true of any hurtful influence projected into society, no matter 
how small. In the nature of the case it must be wiped from 
the face of the society that eventually is to emerge. But it 
needs repetition that the conquest of the individual has in view 
his regeneration solely. Only where society is more injured by 
his presence than any possible good to be derived from his pres- 
ence, does it eject him. This strait and narrow, but amply broad 
way leads him to himself in the fullest and freest sense. 

It appears, therefore, that the individual will is in conflict with 
the will of a rather definite portion of humanity, namely, that 
into which the man is born, or in which he remains. We have 
no desire to hypostasize this humanity into a self-directive, rational 
personality, either when acting in all its directions at once, or in 
any one of them. The latter may be left to such works as Dr. 
Mulford’s “ The Nation,” and the former to any thoroughgoing 
Hegelian. But we mean that quiet, consistent operation of a 
multitude of human spirits in a substantial unity, this unity repre- 
senting the best ideal of the race at the time, and in pursuit of 
which and under whose compulsions men may attain to security 
and be furnished ample scope for the exercise of every construc- 
tive tendency of their natures. There is something attractive in 
the notion that humanity acts as a man, and therefore possesses 
personality; or would be if only the conclusion followed the 
premises. But analogy will not create personality. The defini- 
tion given is adequate. It was said that the personal will on 
coming into action is inevitably brought into collision with the 
general sentiment. The inquiry turns to the character of this 
personal element. That it needs the goadings or repression 
spoken of, states with all needed clearness the egoistic tendency, 
and here this means nothing more or less than selfishness. It 
by no means follows in theory, though it mostly does so follow 
as an actual occurrence, that this selfishness is of a grasping or 
contentious sort. A species must be recognized because it ex- 
ists in some men, wherein personal advantage is sought, but 
not as a means in itself. It seeks its ends in a noble effort to 
adjust itself to its sphere and to ameliorate the untoward con- 
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nor does it relieve from the law of conforming to the general 
type of social influence. Even the benevolent man cannot devote 
his gifts in an outlandish way, but must follow the avenues which 
a decent respect for his fellows would indicate. The major frac- 
tion of humanity is required to bend a resistant and often pug- 
nacious disinclination to the just expectations of men. It exhibits 
the raw selfishness of life. Society has to take up in earnest the 
problem of eliminating it. The question becomes one of reducing 
a lawless element to propriety, the undisciplined to accord with 
the social order, the unsophisticated exuberance to a rational 
working. Lawlessness is crass selfishness; and ignorance, to- 
gether with much of the spontaneity of men, sets them off in a 
solitariness where self is the undigested residuum. Coming alone 
into the world, and in a large sense traveling alone through it, the 
human unit is concerned first with itself, and in the beginning 
both inclination and ignorance of its momentarily shifting destiny 
as asocial item incite it to a naive self-assertion, — the next in- 
stant, much more the long future, being utterly out of its view, 
and so weighing nothing in motive or performance. Varying cir- 
cumstances may, indeed, cause a member of one social organiza- 
tion to suppress his individualistic tendencies to a greater or less 
degree, or even never to arise to a strong sense of his personal 
spirit, as we understand is the case with the peasantry in some 
parts of the world; or to reverence authority to the point where 
the uprisings of the free spirit are more or less stifled, as also 
exists in some quarters; or to be guided to a full realization of 
every power within him, as theoretically is the case in every pure 
democracy, and measurably so with us. 

These are illustrations of the extent to which the process of 
rectifying the spontaneous movements of men may go, and mark 
the general path along which the rectification must necessarily be 
wrought. Whether under stimulus or repression or guidance, in 
each case and under all possible forms of reaction, the individual 
is the aberrant, unreduced element, the x of an equation whose 
value is to be determined mostly by what the other factors re- 
quire. He demands license ; society offers freedom under law. 
He demands the freedom of the selfish, the untutored, the crushed, 
or the vicious. Society erects against this belligerency a network 
of institutions educative, corrective, elevating, and depressing, to 
suit the material it has to deal with. It supports the machinery 
of government for its proper purpose; it sifts the best form for 
the family relation ; it originates methods of commercial dealing ; 
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it supports the moral idea and clothes it with striking form and 
ceremony, baptizing both with the spirit of saintliness and peace ; 
it keeps in quivering activity a multitude of agencies for the 
amelioration of disease and distress; it sets boundaries to famine 
by constructing rapid modes of conveyance, overcoming the in- 
equalities of location, facilitating the exchange of helpful instru- 
ments of refinement and culture ; it even prescribes what clothing 
we shall wear; whether we shall build towers of Babel in our 
cities, or limit our aspirations somewhat; and so on, in endless 
profusion, it endeavors to overcome personal idiosyncrasy, desire 
for personal advantage, or even public whim and folly, that the 
man may find himself, not in a limited, perilous way, but with an 
abounding freedom. 

In return it merely asks the new-comer upon the stage of life 
to come to terms with itself by using the means already provided 
therefor. It demands that the child in the cradle shall submit 
to his parents, for they are intrusted with the preservation of the 
family, and through it of all public interests cognate to those 
finding representation in their acts. He must yield to his com- 
panions later on, as they have rights like himself. He comes soon 
to be a member of the state in its public functions, and must not 
only yield to authority, but must help make that authority wher- 
ever permitted to do so. Not to vote, for example, in a republic 
is to deal, so far as a single man can, a mortal wound to the public 
life, because the extension and betterment of its energies depend 
upon his action. The Athenian conception was correct in this 
particular matter. Peaceably and helpfully to fall in with this 
prearranged order is to meet an equally cordial reciprocity of 
endeavor, whereby the freedom of the individual is assured. 
This being the case, society has no choice of action left if the 
individual opposes it. Even in punishment it has his good mostly 
in view, or that of others who may profit more by his suffering 
than his outward freedom, or even his life, can be worth to the 
community. Capital punishment is entirely justifiable if the cir- 
cumstances warrant it; and the circumstances do not include the 
culprit’s feelings or the fact that society is taking away what it 
cannot give back. It is forever doing this in every phase of life. 
This is the only argument that has any right to be heard. Senti- 
ment is utterly out of place. His egoistic impulse toward self- 
gratification is destructive to him and to society. It must save 
him from himself, and save itself in so doing. The mother weep- 
ing while punishing her best loved child is typical of the vaster 
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action of communities. It is impossible that the man should 
go unchecked. The subversion of everything which makes life 
endurable, not to mention enjoyable, would instantly follow the 
toleration of this internal freedom. The stupid folly of nihilism 
emerges at this point; but this analysis is far from committing 
all generations to an unyielding system. Just as in language, no 
man can force a new word upon the community, nor change an 
old one of set purpose, and as, after all, men do make new and 
change old words, so society admits of modification, even revolu- 
tion ; but there must be, in the end, a common consent thereto. 
History shows that such has been the case. The student of lan- 
guage as a human institution will easily see the analogy. Even 
after revolution, it is notorious that the first gains are much modi- 
fied later, taking the direction of the old ways in large measure. 
Life presents its gifts to a man, therefore, accompanied by a 
permission and an obligation. He is permitted to conform to his 
environment because the reaction redounds to his development. 
He is obliged to do so, because refusal reacts with killing recoil 
of the very elements of life that otherwise are constructive for 
him. The recoil may be either that lessened capacity follows his 
opposition, or that life renders him a less generous support, or 
that it enters into judgment with him. In the normal process, 
both sides of the equation are wrought out in harmonious adjust- 
ment; in the abnormal, the punitive, or at least mandatory, side 
is prominent. The purpose is the same, and the result is under- 
stood to be the same: society adds a unit rounded to a certain 
completeness, and energetic in furthering the movement of all 
life to its final fruition, to the “ far-off divine event.” If it is 
questioned why society can make such requisitions, especially 
regarding what may be called minor phases of its life, it can only 
be replied that the consensus of opinion decides what is just, 
what unjust, what helpful and what hurtful, what moral and what 
immoral, and this verdict of so large a jury must be acquiesced 
in, always allowing room for amendment as better judgment 
comes to men. Beside, what are minor issues needs very care- 
ful definition. We must make room also for the office of those 
abstract qualities known as justice, right, ete., which are not 
always supported by a consensus which is in the majority. Now 
merely to rage and beat against such notions and conclusions is, 
in all probability, another evidence that the internal freedom is 
at work instead of the external and rational, and that it needs 
enlightenment or restriction. It is, of course, impossible to make 
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a direct route through all the myriad requirements of society, 
with all manner of superimposed cultus and intersecting circles 
of interest. One may, for instance, revolt against changing his 
dress sixteen times per day, if society demands it; but here we 
must ask that the term “ society ” be defined. The Emperor of 
Germany might feel obliged to do it to avert international compli- 
cations! The thoughtful man among snobs might defend himself 
by declining to subscribe to that particular code, and by uniting 
with another coterie. But our concern is not with provincial 
illustrations, but with general principles underlying all society. 
And these must, as was remarked, apply as well to English as to 
Turks, to the king’s household as to the day laborer’s. The 
injunction is identical with that which nature issues, “‘ Come to 
conformity to type;” albeit ample room is left for individual vari- 
ations, and thence to major evolutions. It is plain that neither 
permissive nor obligatory elements arise from the individual, 
except as he who is the recipient of favor is one of many who can 
render the favor. He receives that because he is born, not by 
any inbred righteousness. He has rights as a child because he 
instantly becomes a member of society. As a possible member 
he is recognized to have them even before birth. He carries 
them by virtue of no individual prerogative, but because he is 
one ofa many. If this were not the case, it might with perti- 
nency be inquired where society gets its right to compel, threaten, 
punish, or even to use milder motives that he could not contra- 
vene. 

The internal freedom of caprice, the unrestrained and unde- 
veloped individuality, is not only harmful in itself, but also to the 
static condition in which it plies its activity. What the issue of 
a vagrant will upon its possessor is, any one can see by looking 
about him. And yet we have reformers, so-called, pleading for 
more freedom of action in children while at school, and claiming 
that a condition of nature is typical of direct and constructive 
action in making character. It seems never to occur to these 
good people that an instance of this kind can be seen in our 
Western savages, where “ nature ” has full play. Such a situation 
is atomistic. It does not undo the social bond. It simply fails 
or refuses to make any. The absurdity of the plea is apparent. 
An untrammeled activity is not necessarily freedom. It may be 
abject slavery. Supremacy over the individual is what has won, 
and now holds society and him in security. One need not be a 
lawless anarchist to be at a tangent to the social order. To the 
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degree to which any one does not conform to it, to that extent he 
is antagonistic to its benign sway, again not leaving out of sight 
his contributions to public welfare. All lives are more or less 
unregenerate in this respect. Freedom comes by obedience to 
this order. At the point where one begins to run his life parallel 
to the social order, there begins relief from the effects of self- 
direction, or of social rigor constraining it. The laws upon our 
statute-books are not for the free, but for the unfree. Compli- 
ance with them brings immediate freedom ; a state wherein one 
rises superior to all enactments, where they have, indeed, no rela- 
tion to him. The law against arson has no reference to most 
men. They are at one with the idea expressed in the law. Not 
so with him who commits that crime, or has a propensity to do so. 
He is under bondage to it. So elsewhere. Whoever comes to 
terms with the business world is rated well on the books of a com- 
mercial agency ; whoever behaves himself well is “invited out ;” 
whoever does not is ostracized, or relegated to a lower grade of 
society. Asa people we are approaching the idea, and can reach 
it none too soon, that one must send his children to school, as his 
contribution toward furnishing the state with useful citizens, — 
those who have been instructed in the art of submitting to well- 
ordered government among men. 

On the other hand, society cannot escape its duties in the man’s 
behalf. As made up of such units as he is, it must have a care 
for his welfare. As the conservator of current forms and systems, 
it is bound to apply itself to his instruction in them. As the re- 
pository of the human spirit from all ages, and working toward 
the final fulfillment of the destiny of the whole race, it is under 
the gravest obligations to see to it that every unit in its organiza- 
tion is induced to help on the general movement. It must help, 
it must curb, it must feed every healthy desire, must sternly re- 
buke any reactionary or explosive elements. Like that of the 
man himself, its function is twofold, permissive and compulsory. 
Where these two divide is an unsettled question. Customarily 
society is viewed as a unit, effecting its ends as if it were a solid 
battle line. From one point of view this may be accepted ; but it 
is also true that from this point arise some of the most egregious 
errors in theorizing upon the relation of men to the social life. It 
is only by studying the different activities of society, in operation 
upon different phases of the man’s life, that safe conclusions can 
be reached regarding some of the privileges and prerogatives of 
both parties. By this method the distinction between social per- 
mission and social obligation becomes clearer. 
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We cannot acquit society of imperfection and error in dealing 
with its ever new additions. Although it has the prestige of age- 
long efforts of men to realize their best destinies, and although 
it is the repository of what these efforts have wrought out, still 
it partakes of the imperfections of the workers, and uses their 
results in blundering ways. It aims, indeed, at what is best, if 
haply it may find it by groping for its felt but unrealized perfec- 
tion ; but the whole race lies under the stress and discouragement 
of thwarted, misapplied, and abortive efforts of society in its be- 
half. It preaches benevolence, but has contrived no way whereby 
the entire charity of men may find its way to any, much less the 
proper, recipients. It proffers every citizen civil rights, and often 
adds the promise of speedy justice. It actually does not give the 
former in a myriad cases, and tricksters are allowed to avert the 
latter. It proposes a social life that will bring out and cultivate 
the human spirit in the communion of mutual contact; but it 
forthwith permits all the monstrous systems of caste, clannishness, 
fashion, the foolishness of the dude, and the mutilation of every 
part of its code by one or another of its members. It sets forth 
a moral ideal and objectifies it in chapel and cathedral, and then 
tolerates a violation of every moral obligation, and even goes so 
far as to sanction it in some instances. Although the individual 
has a prescriptive right by virtue of his membership in the social 
organization to demand that nothing shall be left undone for his 
uplifting, it so restricts itself by these neglects that it cannot 
efficiently respond to his call. On the one hand he is crippled 
thereby, and on the other it is left to erase its self-inflicted ill by 
the tedious process of educating men age after age to eschew the 
ill effects in them, and for which they are in no wise responsible. 
The salvatory feature of this is that, helped or hindered, the indi- 
vidual can never escape the obligation to act for himself and for 
others as though every power were at his command, and every 
facility offered for its perfect exercise. The bond has to be ex- 
ecuted whether it is recognized as lawful or not. This is the 
individual’s only hope ; but it is hope, not pessimism. 

This exposition has touched at different points a thought cur- 
rent in public discussions as to the mutual relation of society and 
the individual in determining his actions. How far has society a 
right to interfere with his rights? What are his rights? This 
question would cut less of a figure if we could keep ourselves 
from confounding special and general features of restriction. 
This happens by over-emphasizing first one and then the other 
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factor in the question. It was remarked that men are apt to view 
society as a great whole, and then affirm that it is overbearing in 
its treatment of the single individual. But if it could be borne 
in mind, as has been said, that he has rights in the main, only 
because he has membership in society, half the difficulty would 
vanish. It is a wise man who can determine just what constitutes 
right in the individual alone. It is a wise man who can determine 
what constitutes a right by permission of society and what irre- 
spective of society. Then the word “ society” needs definition at 
this point. The question can be fairly understood only by keep- 
ing clearly in mind the discussion above. The man is born into a 
network of constructive and deterrent energies which must be con- 
served, in their general bases at least, without any regard for the 
individual whim. His will is a mere unit; it is a gigantic com- 
plex, exhibiting the spirit of men made concrete in social institu- 
tions. Society may, indeed, not emphasize sufficiently some item 
of order as it ought, and the individual may compel it to do so by 
reconstructing its life, as Luther did, as Lincoln helped to do, and 
others ; but we are concerned with the general truth. Now so- 
ciety recognizes a permissive right in him to do some things, and 
it recognizes also an imperative “thou shalt” do in others. This 
is the positive side of life, but it is only half of the matter. The 
other half is the “thou shalt not.” This admits of no permission. 
Nothing but obligation enters here. The most cursory inspection 
of social phenomena shows that society comes to its estate as 
much, yea, more, by its negative demands than by its positive. 
It is not that men do not recognize this, but it crosses their wishes 
and so comes to assume an undue prominence in their thought, 
and hence in their performances. All law relating to the moral 
idea has a punitive shadow following it. There is not an iota of 
life that does not carry the same idea in it. Yet we are dinned 
with exclamations about “sumptuary” legislation, for instance. 
If a study of the interaction of men and a man discloses any- 
thing at all, it is that the only question that has a right to discus- 
sion at this point is, Does this or that fact work detriment to a 
single man? Does it to all men? Does it to the future? If so, 
its operation at once falls into the category of caprice, selfishness, 
and is not to be tolerated. It is no longer a question of rights, or 
pleasures, or interference with personal liberty, or anything of the 
kind. The individual has no liberty, and no right to any that works 
disadvantage to himself ‘or society. It is because of the emphasiz- 
ing of individual disposition above the community, and persistently 
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ignoring the larger and juster rights of other men, and the future, 
that we are plied with homilies and stump speeches on this or 
that “right.” If it is said that this abridges the freedom of the 
individual, a sufficient reply is that given by Goethe in “ Egmont,” 
that an honest man has all the liberty he can use who is main- 
taining himself by his industry. Such will have no notion of 
“ rights” that debauch himself and add a fester to society. The 
real basis of this feeling is an antipathy to restraint. But if 
society has any right at all, it is to say what shall not be done. 
We might apply this discussion to a current question, and say 
that the closest inspection of the social organization discloses 
neither right nor permission in it or its members to entertain a 
thought even that might work harm in the least degree. If, in 
the evolution of society toward its final estate, these errors and 
these baleful actions are met with, every philosophical considera- 
tion compels the conclusion that they should be repressed with all 
the power society has at command. It has no right to temporize 
with sanction, or permit them. The Supreme Court has affirmed 
this from purely legal grounds. The same idea is well set forth 
in Amos’s “ Science of Law,” from the philosophico-legal stand- 
point. Until it can be shown that a single will is larger than the 
universal well-being, and that the future has no demands upon 
present men to bequeath it a wholesome physical and moral inherit- 
ance, we would do better credit to our understandings not to urge 
the personal factor too strongly, or “ square our conscience to our 
dealings” in social, political, or reformatory matters. It is the 
free that have the right to repress the unfree. All history, as we 
see it unfolding its purposes in “the growing life of men,” is an 
unmistakable testimony to this fact. It is the record of the spon- 
taneous outgoings of men, so far as they have not been misdi- 
rected by vulgar agencies, and has therein no witness for us except 
that the individual must give way before his fellows in order to 
come to himself, and that if he or they work unrighteousness, 
oblivion is set for them and total extinction for their works. This 
is the law, and it is the life. 

Of necessity many phases of this intricate problem have had to 
be slurred over, and some left untouched. The patient student of 
social movements will not be disturbed by the repeated reference 
to the subjugation of the individual, lest, from a wide application 
of the principle, no progress is possible because all energy is re- 

pressed. Nor will he be concerned about the uprising of reform- 
atory movements, or even creative ones, lest the same repression 
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should extinguish them before they are born. To conform to the 
best intuitions of men is at once self-abnegation and the awaken- 
ing of power to contribute worthy impulses to the general move- 
ment. Herein must be allowed scope for that diversity of gifts 
which gives work to the day-laborer, makes possible the work of 
the iconoclast, and of a La Fayette, who brought some order out 
of the whirlwind of the First Revolution. 


Charles M. Moss. 


University or Inurvors, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 


II. 


WE considered in our last paper the relation of Missions to 
Civilization in those three Asiatic nations, China, Japan, and 
India, which already have an elaborate social system of their own, 
and are well advanced in the arts of life, but follow distinctly 
atheistic or pantheistic philosophies. In this paper we propose to 
consider Islam, as related not so much to Missions, which as yet 
are only incipient within its range, as to Christianity at large, 
presenting, however, some concluding reflections on missionary 
prospects in the Mohammedan world. 

We know Mohammedanism better and worse than Hinduism or 
Confucianism or Buddhism. It has been implicated inextricably 
with Christianity as a tremendously aggressive and intensely hos- 
tile force during all the twelve centuries of its existence. This, 
until our own day, has made objective study of it almost impossi- 
ble. And now that a more sympathetic way of examining non- 
Christian systems is beginning to prevail, we are swinging over 
into assumptions which are more favorable, but not a whit more 
the result of actual observation than the old medizval abhorrence 
of it. It has become fashionable with many, especially in Eng- 
land, to disguise hatred of Christianity under an ostentatious pat- 
ronage of its rival. This was seen in an acrid hostility to Russia 
and display of sympathy with Turkey during their last war, not- 
withstanding the unutterable Turkish atrocities which provoked 
it, and which even Russian eruelties to Pole or Jew still linger 
behind. These tactics of anti-Christian malignity of course can- 
not be met with argument. 

It is doubtful whether we shall improve upon Ewald’s state- 
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ment, that Christianity is the development of Judaism, and that 
Islam js its depravation. All three religions rest alike on the 
foundation of the historical revelation of the One God to Abra- 
ham and his posterity. As pointed out by Principal Fairbairn, 
the actual borrowings of Mohammed from the Old Testament are 
slight, and from the gospel still slighter. Moreover, as the Prin- 
cipal remarks, what he has borrowed is even less in significance 
than in amount. There never was a man, undertaking to found a 
religion, in whom the spiritual instincts were shallower. Mo- 
hammed’s commendation of the reading of the Old and the New 
Testament may perhaps yet bear fruit. Were it seriously carried 
out, of course it could only result in the dissolution of the Moslem 
system. The duty thus enjoined on Moslems has so far been 
evaded by the pretense (which Sir William Muir shows to have 
been wholly foreign to the Koran) that the Scriptures have been 
fundamentally corrupted. When criticism shall have disposed of 
this excuse, it is possible that Mohammed may be found to have 
wrought better for the future than he knew or intended, in his ex- 
treme ignorance of both the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 
At present, however, this injunction is nearly or quite abortive, 
except in upper India, where resulting conversions to Christianity 
are becoming not infrequent. 

Islam, therefore, should be treated as at present sustaining only 
remote historical relations to the gospel, or even to the religion of 
the Old Testament. Its only essential relation seems to be that 
it has grown up out of the common ground of a patriarchal reli- 
gion, the monotheistic tendencies of which have secured the pre- 
dominance over idolatry by the influence of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. Yet, if we throw out the few books of which the New 
Testament makes no account, it would be hard to find any whole 
book of the Old Testament in which there are not already stir- 
rings of the spiritual sense above anything in the Koran, except- 
ing in justice, a certain awful sense of the Divine Majesty, which 
repeatedly rises into grandeur, and which, though not sufficient to 
make the Koran a good book, will always stamp it as a great book. 
The apprehension which begins to make way among Christian 
scholars, that the Law, where it is not transmitted custom, is 
the crystallization, sometimes, it may be, the petrifaction, of words 
of prophecy, beginning with Moses, can (with this unquestion- 
ably important reservation) hardly be applied to Islam, This 
fact is disguised to us by our habit of calling Mohammed the 
Arab Prophet. The true formula of the faith we understand to 
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be, There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the Apostle of 
God. Whether, however, he calls himself prophet or apostle, it 
seems to be in the most mechanical sense. In the beginning of his 
course, nevertheless, he does appear to have had a measure of the 
genuine afflatus of the Old Testament prophet, although even 
then in a sombre severity and dogmatic hardness in which there 
is visible no gleam of the benignity and the sense of a personal 
relation of the soul to God, which are latent in the Old Testa- 
ment and patent in the New. But after the Hegira, when the 
lust of rule and the love of lust gained the final predominance in 
his character and aims, even this slight touch of prophetic breath- 
ings upon him disappeared; and he became a lawgiver of the most 
externalistic kind, putting into the form of iiteral dictations from 
on high the social code of a rude Arab society (retrenching some 
of its worst features, it is true) and the dicta of a coldly sublime 
but hard monotheism, incapable of all movement or development, 
and defiling even these by forging divine sanctions for the most 
shameful evils of his own character. The jerky disconnectedness 
of the various Suras of the Koran, their, utter lack of organic 
growth, having all issued from the mind of a single very ignorant 
man, of no extraordinary imagination, and much less spirituality, 
having as their main principle of unity an intolerable monotony, 
far exceeds what would have resulted if the fable of Fourth 
Esdras had been true, and Ezra the Scribe, after the creative 
age of Israel had passed, had found that all the elder literature 
of his people had perished, and had set himself to restore it from 
his remembrances as best he could. We should have had in this 
event a noble and rich variety, compared with the Koran. 

We see in the case of the Koran the full character and conse- 
quences of an orthodoxy which, right in the face of authentic 
symbols of the Reformation, brands as heretical all attempts to 
distinguish between the Word of God and the vehicle which con- 
tains it, a distinction which is inevitable if we allow a true mental 
activity of the writers. The Koran admits of not the faintest 
approach to any such distinction, and therefore insures absolute 
intellectual stagnation as the fruit of its believing use. Every 
word is dictated to Mohammed as a literal transcript of the record 
on high. Being, in fact, a transcript of Mohammed's own power- 
ful personality, — intensely convinced, as an eulogist of to-day truly 
says, that the universe is guided by one Mind, — but for all that, 
monotonous, narrow, and impure, it is yet in form and claim a 
literal copy of propositions which are written in heaven before 
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the throne of God, in the identical Arabic words in which they 
are now expressed, so that there cannot be the slightest talk of 
any activity of thought or feeling on the part of Mohammed him- 
self in writing them down, except as God himself, in addressing 
him, takes note of various fluctuations of his mood. Some say these 
words have thus been visible before the throne of Allah from eter- 
nity, and we know that there has been a Moslem school which de- 
clared that the Koran was uncreated, and thus identified it with the 
essence of God. An analogous tendency in Christianity is that 
which treats the Bible as theanthropic, thus really identifying it 
with Christ. We have known this carried to a pitch quite equal to 
anything in Islam, when a clergyman, in our hearing, laying his 
hand on the pulpit Bible, said, “* Here we have the Word which 
was in the beginning with God and was God. With what awe, 
then, ought we to approach to handle Almighty God.” Against 
all such deadening mechanicalism the Bible incessantly rebels, 
and forces its way into new channels of really spiritual apprehen- 
sions; but this mechanicalism is the very essence of Islam, the 
heart of its heart. There can be in Islam no thought of trying 
to prove the divinity of the Koran by such an appeal as Arthur 
Hallam makes, when, in those slight remains of his which justify 
all that Alfred Tennyson has augured of him, he speaks of the 
Bible as “ fitting into every fold of the human heart.” The hu- 
man heart is the last concern of the Koran. Besides its awe of 
the Divine Majesty, which is undoubtedly a trait of true nobility, 
and a rude but genuine and energetic love of general benefi- 
cence, rectitude, and sincerity, which cannot have failed to keep 
the moral consciousness of the Moslem races active up to a cer- 
tain point, the Koran contains very little adapted to elevate, 
strengthen, refine, purify, or console, very little, if anything, that 
brings God near to man, or lifts up man towards God, or founds 
any deep brotherhood of men among themselves. It gives to an 
abstract monotheism, and to the first beginnings of civil society in 
a nomadic people, the stamp of eternal divinity, and prescribes 
them as the rule on which all the institutions of the whole human 
race are to rest until the day of judgment. 

There is, however, one apologetic argument which the disciples 
of the Koran urge in defense of its claims, and, so far as we 
know, the only one. This is, that so noble an Arabic style as it is 
allowed by all Arabic scholars to have cor’1 not have been given 
it by a man so little cultivated as Mohammed, and therefore must 
have been given it by God. And if, indeed, the Koran is to be 
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received as immediately of God, the very words must be acknow- 
ledged as literally God’s own, and the perfection of the Arabic 
style as not depending in the least on Mohammed. Otherwise 
the native abilities of a patrician of Mecca, whose guardians had 
taken pains for the purity of his Arabic, would amply suffice for 
explanation, if we consider how much intensified these abilities 
must have been by his undoubtedly genuine persuasion of a divine 
mission. The doctrine of inerrant verbal inspiration, or more 
properly dictation, here outdoes itself, and results in giving usa 
book which in its very origin was accommodated to this theory, 
and which, we are assured by those who know the original, is so 
absolutely an identity of thought and its vehicle as to be incapable 
of any translation beyond a rude and utterly unsatisfactory para- 
phrase. The thought is neither so deep nor so broad nor so vari- 
ous but that it can be perfectly conveyed to an Arabic mind, and 
to that alone, in accents exquisitely agreeable to an Arabic ear. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Bosworth Smith well remarks, there is 
no book in the wide world so nearly independent of a particular 
idiom as the Bible. This results, first, from the fact that, as has 
been said, “it is written from the nucleus of human nature,” and 
secondly, which is really the same thing in other words, because it 
has been given by a thorough inspiration of personalities, whose 
hearts, being themselves profoundly moved, have always had the 
power to move the hearts of men and women in all lands and all 
ages. Whatever parts of the Bible cannot be thus described have 
little value beyond that of a necessary framework. 

So far, therefore, as the Koran is sincerely received for that 
which it claims to be, it seems plain that beyond a somewhat stu- 
pefying awe, it makes no provision for activity of religious thought 
or of religious feeling, and that knowledge of every kind, except 
what is of immediate empirical use, is necessarily, by the positive, 
unmistakable literalness of its claims to being the immediate ut- 
terance of God, sadly circumscribed in its possibilities. Have 
the facts answered to this assumption? We shall here be met at 
once with a triumphant reference to the ages of brilliant develop- 
ment of Arab literature and science and philosophy under the 
caliphate of Bagdad, but especially of Cordova, from which the 
then barbarous Christendom derived so powerful an impulse. 
What are we to think of this? 

It must be borne in mind that Mohammed’s own countrymen 
are, and always have been, among the least devout of Moslems. 
The Mohammedans express this by the proverb, ‘ The torch burns 
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dark at its foot.” The Arabs, especially the desert Arabs, ac- 
cepted Islam with a half contemptuous acquiescence because it 
condensed and concentrated their own national genius, and be- 
cause it opened to them a brilliant prospect, brilliantly realized, 
of limitless plunder and dominion. Of course there must have 
been a strong central column of fiery faith in the mission of Mo- 
hammed, without which there would have been no such great ag- 
glomeration of indifferents to his standard. The result, however, 
of this combined outburst of a magnificent race seems to have 
been a general quickening of its powers in every direction. Yet 
those who entered with the sombre energy of a genuine faith into 
Mohammed’s mind and purpose — “ the true believers,” in the 
eminent sense — were one class; and those who threw themselves, 
with the joyous ardor of a new command of the wealth and re- 
sources of the world, upon the treasures of Greek thought, were 
another. The two had in common, it is true, as remarked by 
Dr. Schaff, the quick senses and keen observation of children of 
the desert, as opposed to the urban populations of the Empire, 
and the most orthodox can hardly have objected to the study and 
assimilation of the more immediately practical treatises of the infi- 
dels. It does not appear that the Arabs went very much beyond 
a brilliantly intelligent appropriation of Greek thought, implying, 
of course, a certain development, augmented by a great many valu- 
able results of their own observation, which extended mathematics 
and the incipient chemistry and some other sciences widely beyond 
their earlier limits, and rendered important services to philosophy. 
Their achievements seem to have involved no fundamental re- 
constitution. They have transmitted rather than created anew. 
At all events, so soon as they entered into the realm of specula- 
tion, the orthodox began to protest. The pride and power of the 
more secular Arab mind, especially in Spain, long refused to 
obey. Nevertheless, the supreme ideal of a people, if it cannot 
be dethroned, must ultimately be complied with. It may be too 
lofty to bring many to an active endeavor for its realization, but 
it will always tend to wither anything which is distinctly in con- 
tradiction to itself. Now Islam, in its Sunnite form, which may 
be practically treated as itself, knows God only as essentially in- 
congruous with his creation. It is not, indeed, so far agnostic 
but that it emphatically affirms Mind and Will of God. Yet it 
abhors the thought, which pervades the Bible from beginning to 
end, and more clearly as the revelation advances, of such a commu- 
nity of attributes between the Creator and his rational creatures 
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as is destined to advance these into the intimacy of a filial union 
with Him. 

How, then, does the universe, in the view of Islam, stand related 
to God? Apparently it stands in no relation whatever to Him 
except that of an abject dependence upon Him. The one Moslem 
proof of his compassion is that He abstains from annihilating it. 
The Koran is not without touches of a worthier apprehension, but 
they are faint, and appear to have been bleached out of view by 
subsequent exposition. God, in the Koran, often enumerates his 
benefits, but never except as the foundation of a threat. A coarse 
terror, excluding and crushing down gracious appeal, is the per- 
vading note of Mohammed’s book. The thought, however humble 
and modest, of tracing out in such a measure as suits with human 
faculties the divine ideas in the universe, of “thinking God’s 
thoughts after Him,” as Keppler says, seems to be absolutely ab- 
horrent to the gloomy isolation in which Allah stands before the 
Moslem imagination. Moreover, however widely alien in faith or 
aim particular students of science within Christendom may have 
been from the church, or, which is very much more important, 
from the gospel itself, the general course of scientific discovery 
and thought has obeyed the constitutive consciousness of Chris- 
tendom, that man is called to be a co-worker with God, called, as 
being predestined in the Son to an eternal filiation, to enter into 
his thoughts, and in his name to take possession of the inferior 
creation, and to advance this ever more fully to the rank of an in- 
strument, vehicle, and expression of the divine glory. Therefore, 
however much the leading medieval church may sometimes have 
persecuted particular branches of physical science, and however 
angrily later religious schools may have temporarily repelled the 
call made on human inertia to reconstitute its systems from time 
to time in the light of new discoveries, yet the pursuit of science, 
physical and spiritual, is in Christendom coming more and more 
to be recognized as a holy thing, a true priesthood, helping mightily, 
even when unconsciously, to prepare the way for the kingdom of 
God. The course of things within Islam has been the reverse. 
Science there, never accounted holy, always stigmatized by the re- 
ligious leaders as profane, indeed as impious (for though Islam 
honors the pen of the writer, she does not honor the thought of 
the searcher), nevertheless, under the force of the mighty impulse 
given to the Arab nature by the conquests of the Caliphs, long 
disregarded this consciousness of incongruity with the stern creed 
under whose ban it stood, and achieved illustrious, even though 
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second-hand successes. Yet for all this, the consciousness of in- 
congruity, of being under the ban, was there, and slowly but cer- 
tainly acted as a brake, which, like the moon in its slow retarda- 
tion of the earth’s revolution, caused a gradual remission of the 
original ardor, and has issued finally in an absolute stagnation. 
Islam has achieved its proper result in the letter of the Turkish 
governor to Mr. Layard. It runs somewhat on this wise: “ O be- 
loved, as for thy knowledge, I defile it. Thou sayest, Behold, 
this star revolves in such a time, and this in such another, and this 
star with a tail spinneth around the sun in such and such a course. 
My friend, will such vain inquiries admit thee into Paradise, or 
give thee a double belly?” 

It is known that for nearly the whole Mohammedan world 
the Traditions are accounted as of equal authority with the 
Koran. They embrace a wider range of cases, but are absolutely 
of one character with it, except that they are still more slum- 
berously unspiritual. There is, therefore, no hope in them of any 
relief from the torpedo touch of the Koran. Indeed, while in 
nothing advancing its intellectual standard, they contain provi- 
sions which decidedly lower its moral standard. Thus, while they, 
like the Koran itself, have little or rio conception of a renewal of 
the spiritual nature, or of any divine help given to the soul for 
such an end, and while both are alike in such prescriptions of 
prayer as hallow into the highest duty precisely that formal osten- 
tation of incessantly repeated phrases which is so odious to our 
Lord, although so widely prevalent in his church, the Traditions 
go much beyond Mohammed in declaring that the slightest failure 
in certain complicated ceremonies, or the accidental and uncon- 
scious presence on the person of some trifling ritual defilement, 
absolutely annuls all the efficacy of the prayer. Within Chris- 
tendom, on the other hand, the Church of Rome will not be ac- 
cused of undervaluing the necessity of ceremonies, but she will 
not tolerate the doctrine that any sacrament, even baptism itself, 
is indispensably necessary for justification, if only there is an hon- 
est purpose, according to best knowledge, of accomplishing the 
mind of Christ. Islam, however, hardly allows that a true be- 
liever, whatever purgatorial pains he may have to undergo for his 
failures in meeting such prescriptions, can be lost eternally. The 
Wahabees, those Moslems of the Moslems, allow two possible 
sins of the faithful, and we believe two only, as incurring hell, — 
idolatry and tobacco-smoking. We know some American reform- 


ers who would revise this brief list by substituting liquor-drinking 
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for idolatry, as making out the pair of exclusively damnable sins. 
The absolute externalism of Islam is shown in the wide prevalence 
of the thesis, that as Mohammed has only forbidden wine, it can- 
not be unlawful to drink brandy or rum. An appeal to the essen- 
tial reason of a command seems to have no place or validity in 
Islam, because, consisting only in a series of purely externalistic 
precepts, there is in it no internal principle to which an appeal 
ean lie. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law ” is a saying which, it 
is safe to affirm, would have a more cordial response in most pagan 
religions than in this religion, which historically and formally is 
so much more closely connected with the gospel. It has, indeed, 
especially as modified by the Traditions, including the legal deci- 
sions that have become fused with them, very close affinities with 
Talmudism, and may perhaps be regarded as an Ishmaelic varia- 
tion of it, though, we suppose, greatly inferior to it. But to 
prophecy and to the gospel, the flower and fulfillment of prophecy, 
it appears to be invincibly and incurably hostile. Christendom 
and Mohammedanism have been misled by no false instinct in 
their unconquerable and deadly antipathy to each other. 

Still, all such considerations as these, true and important as 
they may be, must always be modified by a reflection which is 
gradually coming to be admitted into the treatment of these mat- 
ters, and on which, to do them justice, the Jesuits have insisted 
for ages, namely, that men and women are human beings before 
they are Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, or even Christians. Every 
religion, even our own, which Goldwin Smith gives good grounds 
for declaring to be the only one which there is any reason in call- 
ing a spiritual creed, being a particular system, that has to be ex- 
ternally taught, cannot, of course, take immediate possession of 
the soul. There must be something already there to meet it. The 
Father must be He who draws to the Son. Therefore we must 
believe that among the two hundred million Mohammedans in 
the world, there are very many elect souls, in which a prior work 
of the indwelling God is not extinguished by the chill of the 
Koran, and may even find some nourishment in it. The Jehad, 
or Holy War, seems to be about the only anti-Christian precept 
which is actively obligatory on a believer, and that is now obliga- 
tory in little more tlian name. The obligation of putting an 
apostate to death is of course binding only on the magistrates, 
and is becoming dormant under the pressure of Christendom. A 
Moslem is permitted by the Koran, but not required, nor even en- 
couraged, to marry more than one wife, or to make a wanton use 
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of the right of divorce. He is not required to hold slaves, and 
certainly is by no means discouraged from freeing them, and is 
counseled, a little languidly, it is true, to treat them kindly while 
he holds them. The every-day foundation virtues of justice, truth- 
fulness, benevolence, humility, hospitality, charity to the poor, 
care of the widow and the orphan, are heartily commended, though 
with a somewhat barren commendation, and the defect of them 
rigorously rebuked. “ Every atom of good which a man has 
wrought,” says the Book, “ and every atom of evil, shall he again 
behold.” Inward purity, indeed, is dismally alien to the Koran, 
but it is not forbidden. The grossly sensual delights of Paradise 
ill agree with the cultivation of interior chastity, but perhaps, by 
the admitted use of allegory, are not absolutely inconsistent with it 
in exceptional cases. Repentance of sin, inward conversion, love 
and trust of God, find little or no nourishment in Islam, but this 
cannot well be said to prohibit them. It is rather that they lie 
outside the range of its active interest. A recent biography of 
a Mohammedan lady in India, written by a female missionary, 
shows, as a highly orthodox missionary magazine remarks, in the 
humility and really filial tone of its trust in Providence, a life es- 
sentially, though not formally, Christian. And it must be that 
there are many more such lives throughout the wide expanse be- 
tween the Ganges and the western Atlas. 

Of course, repressing knowledge and thought as the Koran and 
the Traditions do, the higher ranges of character, intellectual and 
spiritual, are almost impossible of attainment within their range, 
except that, as the Rev. Henry C. Dwight has shown in this Re- 
view, some of the Dervishes, retreating behind the cloud of an 
almost impenetrable mysticism, appear to develop forms of reli- 
gious thought and experience worthy of much respect, but such as 
are rather evasions than fulfillments of the Koran. As concerns 
the mass of souls and characters, however, the low intellectual 
level of Islam is of comparatively slight account. Like Tarquin 
with Gabii, and Tarquin’s papal successor with Italy, it strikes 
off the taller heads in the garden of knowledge, but has no occa- 
sion to touch the humbler. It cannot, therefore, be said to de- 
press them immediately, although where the mountain ranges are 
not allowed to rise, the refreshing springs are thereby not allowed 
to flow. 

For half the human race Islam has darkened its message by de- 
scribing a Paradise of sensual delights accommodated to the nature 
of the more sensual sex. There are some women, it is true, to 
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whom religious honors are accorded. Mary, especially, appears to 
be assigned a rank hardly inferior to that of her Son, but a few 
such exceptions signify little. It is not true that any believer in 
the Koran can suppose that, as we used to imagine that the Turks 
believed, women “ have no souls,” for this repeatedly promises fe- 
male believers an eternal reward. It appears, however, that, in 
contradiction to the Koran, women are held not bound to stated 
prayer. Their exemption from pilgrimage (which, nevertheless, 
they often perform), and from the fast of Ramadan, seems to 
be implied in the delicacy of their sex. Their exclusion from 
the mosques, except when the men are not occupying them, is 
naturally involved in the whole tone of Moslem society. Chief 
Justice Shere Ali has lately been detailing, with malicious vigor, 
the proofs of the contempt in which women were held by many 
of the early Christian Fathers and by the medieval church 
(which, notwithstanding, was distinguished by the number and 
influence of its female saints), and has been reproaching us with 
the many points of unjust and selfish male monopoly of social 
advantages under which women still suffer everywhere in Chris- 
tendom. The facts are indisputable, and his use of them morti- 
fyingly cogent. No one can say, however, that the gospel knows 
any essential distinction between man and woman, or that Christ 
himself knows even a formal distinction. The gospel, although 
slowly, is steadily advancing, by the necessary force of its own 
self-evolution, to a state of things in which the lapse of the first 
Adam will be entirely repaired by the redemption of the second 
Adam, and in which no distinction will remain involving the sub- 
jection of woman, or any other subordination than results from 
the spontaneous self-adjustments of perfect mutual affection, trust, 
helpfulness, and moral union. Of such a self-evolution there is 
noe germ in Islam. It is not acrimoniously and actively contemp- 
tuous and oppressive towards woman, like Brahminism ; it is sim- 
ply masculine in the coarsest sense of sensuality and domination. 
Sporadic exceptions are therefore doubtless possible within it, and 
here and there pale reflections of the nobler social conditions of 
Christendom ; but nothing more. Here again the Traditions are 
worse than the Koran, and set their seal on a lower condition of 
woman than Mohammed explicitly necessitates, however much he 
may imply and indirectly promote it. 

Islam has been praised because it has no hierarchy and hardly 
admits of one; has not, and hardly can have, any essential distinc- 


1 Perhaps, rather, the neglect of the duty is less noted in them. 
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tion between clergy and laity. There are, here and there, real 
priesthoods in it, as Mr. Charles Haines shows, but these are local 
exceptions, contradictory to its proper genius. Qn the other 
hand, Christianity at once began to gravitate towards a powerful 
hierarchy, which throughout nearly three fourths of its domain is 
still regarded as essentially necessary to it, and which holds the 
laity under a heavy yoke of subordination. Does not this prove 
Islam, at least on this side, greatly superior to the church ? 

o This is a complicated question, and needs a much more full and 
interior view of the facts of Islam than the present writer pos- 
sesses, to be very confidently answered. However, if we allowed 
a hierarchy to be as terrible a thing as ultra-independency makes 
out, it would not follow that the freedom of Islam from it is a 
proof of superiority. Buddhism has no caste. Yet Buddhism is 
essentially inferior in nobility, in depth and devoutness, to Brah- 
minism. This very inferiority is what delivers it from the most 
| inveterate evils of Brahminism. It is of too low an organization 
for them to feed upon. Islam, perhaps, has nothing to show com- 
parable in virulency of evil to the Inquisition, especially in its 
Spanish form. But a religious community may be below the In- 
quisition, as well as above it. This baleful tribunal implies, for 
its full destructiveness, strong activity of thought, the prevalence 
of a deep religious life, highly developed religious organization, 
and a yet unconquered harshness of temper in the general rela- 
tions of life. Islam can furnish the last of these conditions, but 
none of the other three. It has, therefore, been capable of sud- 
| den outbursts of persecuting ferocity, but not of the calm, sus- 
ti tained power of suppressing tendencies hostile to itself displayed 
by Italian, but above all by Spanish Catholicism. Islam has no 
such capabilities of either angelic or diabolical grandeur. 

As to a hierarchy, Islam can hardly have one, at least in any 
elaboration, because it is an inorganic thing. Its disciples are 
simply a vast agglomeration of disconnected atoms, like its own 
sand-wastes ; repeating the same soulless formulas, practicing the 
same monotonous and soulless ceremonial, but cherishing no 
sense of a Father in heaven, abhorring the thought of an Elder 
Brother, who brings them into a fraternal relation with all those 
that have the same hope, and with all men as being the subjects of 
the same redemption. They are encouraged to entertain no sense 
of spiritual wants, to breathe no prayer, and to solicit of others 
no intercession, for the helpfulness of a divine indwelling; having 
proposed to them no pattern of divine yet human purity and per- 
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fection towards which they are to assist one another to make prog- 
ress, and having no consciousness of being called, as coworkers 
with God, to coordinate endeavors for the realization of his king- 
dom on earth. While the Koran vaguely mentions the Holy 
Spirit as given to Mary, to Jesus, to the prophets, and to Moham- 
med himself, we may interpret it by its latest application as sig- 
nifying little beyond a quickening of attention to receive words 
externally dictated. Indeed, “the Holy Spirit” commonly sig- 
nifies only the angel Gabriel. In the case of Mary and Jesus, 
however, there does seem to be some conception of an indwelling 
power, which guards the soul from the possibilities of unrighteous- 
ness. If so (which does not agree with the best approved inter- 
pretation), this must pass as simply the most eminent instance 
of the occasional interjection into the Koran of veins of a nobler 
substance, incongruous with its genuine tenor. It is certain that 
Mohammedans can have no abiding sense of specifically different 
endowments of the Divine Spirit, so correlated as to find their 
reciprocal completeness in the vital unity of one great body, 
meant ultimately to transform into a regenerate organism all the 
functions of human life. Out of this unequal variety of gifts, all 
of which are nevertheless meant for all, rises the idea and instinct 
of pastoral care, and in the pastorate, with its wider and nar- 
rower grades of responsibility and leadership, rises the possibility 
of ahierarchy. This is sometimes the noblest of developments, 
and sometimes the most cruel of depravations. But whichever it 
is, it is a witness that Christianity belongs to a specifically higher 
order of organic life, one which is at the opposite remove from the 
unicellular monotony of Mohammedanism, every one of whose 
disciples is a meaningless reduplication of every other, standing 
in mere spiritual isolation, unloving and unloved, before the 
dreadful isolation of Allah. The inward presence of God in each 
heart, and the affections with which He has endowed humanity, 
make it certain that reality will somewhat mitigate the loneliness 
of this picture, but these are the counterworkings of a better 
spirit than breathes appreciably in Islam itself. 

It is curious, however, that though Islam has no true priest- 
hood or pastorate, and no developed hierarchy, it has, as an in- 
tegral and necessary element of its constitution, a Pope, and that 
this Pope is at the same time Emperor of the Mohammedan 
world, “ Commander of the Faithful.” That magnificent tragedy 
which pervades the generations of the Middle Ages, as now the 
spiritual power prevails and now the temporal, each in its su- 
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preme earthly representative, could never have place in Islam, 
whose kingdom knows no distinction between spiritual and secu- 
lar, with which the supernatural order is simply an eternal pro- 
longation of the natural order; whose heaven is the crown and 
everlasting consecration of sensual worldliness. This Caliphate, 
outside of the Ottoman Empire, has for ages declined into a mere 
shadow; and with every contraction of its range or loss of its 
vigor Islam has declined nearer to its end. Neither Christianity, 
nor Brahminism, nor Buddhism, nor Zoroastrianism, requires for 
healthy vigor a government of its own creed, though obviously 
each desires one for its fullest efficiency. Alone of the great reli- 
gions, it is acknowledged that orthodox Mohammedanism hardly 
knows how to exist where its government is not, at least in theory, 
subject to the Caliph, and is not actively devoted to the Koran. 
It is a religion whose machinery is scant (though doubtless more 
complicated than we in our infidel ignorance apprehend), and it 
depends absolutely on the civil authorities to keep this in working 
order. The Mohammedans will even accept such appointments at 
the hands of unbelieving rulers rather than go without them ; and 
where, as in India, the government, with perhaps exaggerated un- 
willingness to comply, refuses to make these, the Moslems feel as 
if the very life of their religion was in peril. The same anguish 
of conscience at submitting to the rule of an unbeliever which tor- 
mented the Jews in Christ’s time, and drove them at last to their 
fatal revolt, torments, in varying measure, almost half the Mo- 
hammedan world, as Providence is gathering it more and more 
under the Christian sceptre. It is this resentment which has led 
to the long Mahdist revolt, whose end and results are yet out of 
sight. Whether despairing Islam, whose inward incoherency can 
only be held together by an external Moslem sway, will at last rise 
against the steady encroachments of Christendom in one great 
throe of self-assertion, a terrible dying agony, or whether an in- 
vincible faintness of heart will seize upon it, and a torpor of 
resignation to an inevitable doom, remains to be seen. Certain 
it is that Islam is now in a strait hardly possible for any other 
great religion, by virtue of its own essential identification of 
secular and spiritual authority. It stands bewildered between a 
Caliph of the barbarous and alien Turkish race and a Mahdi 
rising among the wild Africans. The former, who has robbed 
Arabia of its essential prerogative of leadership, which should 
always remain within Mohammed’s own tribe, is daily losing 
more and more completely the sole ground of his claim to the 
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Caliphate, namely, the power to enforce it. The Mahdi is per- 
haps a substitute to whom, notwithstanding the heretical foun- 
dation of his office, the Moslem world might be inclined to turn 
(since he himself is orthodox), but that there is little hope of his 
being able to force his way out of Africa. The Roman Catholic 
Church would hardly be in a more grievous case if the papacy 
were held permanently vacant by force. Though life might long 
palpitate in the limbs, it should seem as if ultimately the paralysis 
at the heart would induce collapse, that theory would have to 
yield to the pressure of fact. The papacy, however, whose au- 
thority is fundamentally religious, and only secondarily temporal, 
is infinitely more elastic against the shocks of external fortune 
than the Caliphate. 

In the earlier ages of intellectual activity, in the prime of the 
great Caliphates, there were protracted controversies revolving 
around two great questions. The nobler schools tried hard and 
long to carry through the doctrine that man has a true free-will, 
and to break the force of the inexorable fatalistic predestina- 
tion which is the inmost note of Islam. In this, however, they 
failed utterly, and left the doctrine of fatality permanently pre- 
vailing, in undisguised, unmitigated relentlessness, as indeed it 
everywhere underlies the Koran in a sense with which even 
hyper-Calvinism can hardly be held identical.!_ The same schools, 
also, as another side of the same endeavor, tried to carry through 
the principle that while the moral judgment of any particular { 
man, or company of men, may easily be fallacious, the universal | 
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ethical consciousness of the race, as having been given to it by the 
Creator who cannot lie, must be so far a standard of belief as this, 
that nothing which manifestly contradicts it can be received, on 
any authority whatever, as a revelation from God. These teach- 
ers doubtless acknowledged that even the universal ethical judg- | 
ment is capable of being raised and rectified, but they held that | 
it must at every moment form the barrier which no religious 
doctrine can be permitted to contravene. It might easily have 
been augured, however, that no such liberty of the sonseof God 
could be permitted to the followers of the Koran. Externalism 
is absolute and uncontrolled in Islam. The rights of the moral 
judgment were therefore, although it appears only after a stub- Vt 
born contest, definitively denied and suppressed among the faith- 

ful. That happened on a broad scale which a great ecclesiastical 





1 Some say, however, that Islam allows more scope than is commonly sup- 
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editor of New England, not very long deceased, once rejoiced 
exceedingly over as having happened in the individual case of an 
orthodox clergyman, whom the editor describes as having long 
suffered great perturbations of mind from the activity of his 
moral faculties as applied to theology, until at last, having hero- 
ically thrown his “ ethical consciousness ” overboard, he relapsed 
into peace, and died happy. It is a flagrant exemplification of 
the square man in the round hole, that this editor had not the 
good fortune to be born a true believer. He would have made an 
illustrious Maulvie, or indeed might have hoped to rise to be the 
Sheik-ul-Islam himself. The Church might be none the worse if 
she could make a present to Islam of a certain number of such 
leaders. 

Islam has well been regarded as a case of arrested development. 
It marks the incomparable character of Christianity that it has, 
or has had, in it almost everything which there is in Islam, except 
its sensuality, as an accredited doctrine, but that it is showing 
abundant power of detaching itself from these things, and of 
passing beyond them. Persecution, externalism, relentless predes- 
tinarianism, determinism, traditionalism, contempt of the ethical 
judgment, — all these are, or have been, abundantly represented 
in the Christian Church, besides those evils which her fuller life 
and higher organization have developed as peculiar to herself. 
Through all these things the central current of the true gospel is 
steadily making its way, receiving from each its contribution of 
truth, and leaving behind with each its unassimilable error, pass- 
ing everything through the double filtration of the Christian con- 
sciousness on its ethical and its spiritual side. The Christian 
consciousness, at which Protestant, even Puritan divines of high 
repute are still not ashamed to sneer, is simply the consciousness 
of Christ, reflected back from the mind of his Universal Church, 
and therefore judging everything, however exalted spiritually, by 
this supreme test, which proves itself ever more perfectly to be 
the human consciousness of God. However, in view of the vast 
masses of even reformed Christianity, which are as yet scarcely 
advanced beyond Mohammedanism in the criterion of truth which 
they apply, it does not beseem us to be superciliously proud of 
the higher advantages which God has given to us, and which He 
will, perhaps, first give us large success in persuading them to 
accept, when we have learned for ourselves to do fitting honor to 
this great gift of the Holy Spirit of the Father and the Son. 

The Persian nation, and some of the Indian Mohammedans, 
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the whole amounting, I believe, to about 15,000,000, — that is, to 
about one fourteenth part of the Moslem world, — adhere to the 
Shiite sect, which the Sunnite authorities have decided to be in 
nothing different from the unbelievers, although they do not seem 
to be able to carry out this decision in its utmost rigor, inasmuch 
as they do not exclude the Persians from access to the Kaaba of 
the Holy City. The Shiites angrily deny that the Sunnites have 
the true apostolic succession, which, considering relative numbers, 
is an even more astounding claim than it would be if the Church 
of England should maintain that the valid succession had lapsed 
throughout Roman Catholic and Oriental Christendom, and re- 
mained with herself only. The Shiites also reject the Tradi- 
tions, while they have developed a doctrine of the Imams which 
amounts to little less than a doctrine of recurrent incarnations of 
God. Indeed, as M. Renan remarks, the pantheistic speculations 
in which Persian Mohammedanism has lost itself, and which 
Mr. Haines declares to have left hardly a genuine Moslem in the 
kingdom, show that Islam cannot truly enter into the substance of 
the Indo-European mind. It is a curious fact that the spiritual 
chief of the Shiites himself lives in Turkey, under the power of 
the Sunnite Caliph, who, however, does not molest him. The 
Persian king, unlike the Sultan, has no pretensions to a pon- 
tifical character, and is rather afraid of the religious leaders 
than dominant over them,—a state of things which indeed can- 
not, in an occasional extraordinary conjuncture, be altogether 
obviated in Constantinople itself, where the Sheik-ul-Islam, sup- 
ported by the ministers of state, and rendered almost irresistible 
by the consent of the vast body of theological students, has within 
a few years stripped two Caliphs of their sacred character, and 
then deposed them from the throne. Even Islam cannot quite 
resolve the interests of now and hereafter into identity. In Per- 
sia, moreover, among the other tokens that its Mohammedanism is 
a bastard growth, the religious teachers have almost the corporate 
force and dignity of an actual priesthood. Indeed, some say that 
they are the old Magian caste retaining power under a metamor- 
phosis. Mere mocking worldliness and philosophical nihilism 
have also had unwonted boldness in Persia, being both represented 
by great poets. Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, under the title of 
‘“‘ Hymn of the Mystics,” has published some sympathetic transla- 
tions from the latter school in the “ Independent,” which, in view 
of the ravages of the new theology, is naturally desirous to broaden 
the basis of its orthodoxy beyond all danger of overthrow. In 
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modern times, Babism, an intensification of the doctrine of the 
Imams into actual hostility to Islam, has spread widely in Persia, 
notwithstanding bloody persecutions. Indeed, the Persian here- 
tics, be their Mohammedanism spurious or genuine, seem more in- 
tense in its support than even the Sunnites. At least the latter 
admit unbelievers freely into their mosques, whereas, as the Hon. 
S. G. W. Benjamin attests, a Christian in Persia, native or stranger, 
whatever his rank, would certainly be massacred if it were known 
that he had entered a mosque. What would be the prospect of 
propagating the gospel among the populations now known as 
Moslem, if Christian authority, either with or without a vast 
previous effort of Mohammedanism at self-extrication from the 
toils, should be finally and beyond all hope of removal estab- 
lished over it? Doubtless the utter dejection and profound doubt 
of the soundness of its claims, which would be the sequel of the 
former event, would bring in adhesions to the gospel with vast 
rapidity. Yet, considering the terrors of such an cecumenical 
despair, we will hope that our groaning earth will not be sub- 
mitted to a havoc that would almost wreck the state of man. 
Nor does it now seem as if there was or could be any central 
organ which could join the scattered tribes of Ishmael into such 
a death-dealing unity. We will suppose, then, a sullen accept- 
ance on the part of Islam of permanent political subordination 
to Christendom. What is likely to be the consequence of this ? 
Of course the first result, and one that is rapidly realizing itself 
already, will be the establishment of Christian missions wherever 
the muezzin’s call is heard from the minaret: “ Pray, pray, be- 
lievers. Prayer is better than food, better than sleep.” There is 
nothing in this call against which the Christian missionary has 
any occasion to exclaim. He also comes with a bidding: “ Pray 
without ceasing.” He is glad to find established habits of a devo- 
tion, constant, public, not ashamed of itself, into which the gospel 
may turn the waters of a deeper life, into which it may infuse 
deeper longings of a more interior presence and help of God. 
There is much in Moslem usages, habits of speech, maxims of 
religion, and social intercourse and civil use which is beautiful, 
though of itself ineffective for regeneration, and which, clothed 
with the veneration of centuries, is well worthy of being retained. 
Much of it, indeed, is patriarchal. When the Moslem multitudes 
become our fellow-Christians, the joyful confidence of adoption, 
it is to be hoped, will be communicated to them, and from them it 
were not amiss if there should be communicated to us a deeper 
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and more reverential resignation to a God whose ultimate purpose 
of good we know, but into whose intermediate conduct of us and 
of our world it may be well for us to learn not to make over-pre- 
sumptuous inquiry. There is no nation which, even in becoming 
truly Christian, has more need to become a nation of Muslim, of 
Self-resigned Ones, than just our own. 

When it is said that Islam, in its authentic form, petrifies re- 
ligious thought, this of course is to be understood relatively. 
Absolutely, it would be impossible that it should. A religion 
whose adherents are half as numerous as Christendom, and which 
includes the noble Arab race and a good part of the Syrian race 
and many millions of the deep-thinking Hindus, besides the bril- 
liant heretical Persians, cannot ever be entirely destitute of revo- 
lutions and developments of doctrine. The leaven of religious 
thought has been principally afforded by Persia, and this thought 
is therefore regarded by the orthodox with uneasy suspicion, but it 
has nevertheless yielded considerable results. The notion of strip- 
ping the gospel of all its doctrinal development, and of most of its 
original substance, in order to commend it to the Mohammedans, 
appears to be a very shallow one, even though it detained such in- 
tellects as Harriet Martineau and Francis William Newman for 
a while, on their way to more explicit unbelief. The Rev. Mr. 
Hughes has remarked in this “ Review” that even the develop- 
ments of the Nicene theology are by no means either so foreign or 
so hostile to Moslem theological thought as most imagine, although 
it would surely require extraordinary powers of bringing opposites 
together to develop them out of the Koran, or to reconcile them 
with actual Islam. Nevertheless it seems certain that the mis- 
sionary who wishes to go to the Moslem world would do well to go 
in the fullness of a very positive faith indeed, but with great sim- 
plicity and concreteness of presentation. The “ Teaching of the 
Apostles ” shows us Christianity in an absence of doctrinal appa- 
ratus, in a childlikeness of view, speech, action, which appears to 
imply habits of life very much like those found among the Mos- 
lems. Even the liturgical formularies could almost be used by 
them. Yet in this slight difference of outward guise, how pro- 
found the difference of the germinal principle ! 

Northern Africa, with the Sahara, although within the Sunnite 
domain, has been the hotbed of all manner of pullulant sects, 
many of which can hardly be called Moslem at all. They seem to 
bear very much the same relation to historical Mohammedanism 
which the Albigenses, Cathari, Patarenes, Bogomiles, Brethren of 
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the Free Spirit, Paulicians, and other swarming forms of medizval 
dissent bore to historical Christianity, the Waldenses alone remain- 
ing on the same ground in this respect as the Catholie Church. 
The Turks, however, heavy, unmetaphysical, externalistic even be- 
yond the Arabs, seem to give themselves over to few or no doc- 
trinal vagaries, although, as it was the one feature of great outward 
success which first induced them to accept Islam, so the lapse of 
the Caliphate from between their hands might easily lead them to 
surrender it in its turn for the creed which five centuries of effort 
on their part to overcome it have shown to contain a principle of 
invincible strength. It has been remarked as a piece of unwonted 
stupidity on the part of Russia that she has turned various pagan 
Tartar tribes of Turkestan into the mosques whom she might just 
as easily have turned into the churches. Yet we may take com- 
fort in the prediction of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt (whom I beg pardon 
for having in an earlier paper miscalled Sir Wilfrid) that the 
whole Turkish race only awaits the fall of the Constantinopolitan 
Caliphate to acknowledge that, as Sultan Abdul Medjid said with 
a sigh, “ Christ’s time is drawing near.” 

The fierce Wahabee movement, which was so alarming early in 
the century, and which, though foiled of its aims of conquest, 
still lowers grimly in the recesses of Arabia, is an element of dis- 
integration by its bitter dissent from the historical and estab- 
lished results of Islam. In itself it is Moslem to the core. All 
that it rejects it rejects for the most orthodox reasons, not from 
the faintest touch of Persian heresy. But most of the Bedouin 
Arabs are hardly Moslems in any other sense than they were in 
the days of Job, or Jonadab the son of Rechab. Whenever the 
time of favor comes, the Koran, for them, will be very little in 
the way of the gospel. And it should be remembered that among 
the more developed communities of northern Arabia Mr. Palgrave 
was assured by various chiefs that they were hoping for the time 
when Christianity should regain the ascendency which it had had 
among them before the wild swarms of Mecca had overpowered 
it, being convinced that their country had retrograded under 
Islam. Arabia, nevertheless, as a whole, is so identified with Mo- 
hammedanism that it seems hardly likely that any considerable 
part of it will formally detach itself from this before some deci- 
sive political event shall break the chains of historical habit. 
Christian England has laid its hand on the southwestern angle of 
the fateful peninsula, and England is not able to recede when 
once she has begun to advance. The consecrated memories of Ion 
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Keith Falconer and of Bishop French have already, in long ad- 
vance, hallowed the land of Sheba and of Seba to Christ, and that 
of Henry Martyn and his martyr-convert the land of Persia, even 
as, long centuries ago, the heroic missionary Raymond Lull, 
illustrious alike for genius, for knowledge, and for the ardor of 
faith and love, claimed in far anticipation all the lands of Islam 
for the Saviour to whom he had already won disciples among the 
thinkers, and was in the way to win many more had not his course 
been cut short by the one argument which has kept Islam safe so 
long as it was able to wield it,—- the sword. Already incipient 
Christian missions are planted in Morocco, in Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. In Egypt, the work of Miss Whately and that of our 
United Presbyterian countrymen are far beyond incipiency. In 
northwestern India, of twelve native clergymen of the Church 
Missionary Society, half have been Moslems. In Bengal and 
elsewhere in India, while Christianity has advanced three times 
as fast as the population, Mohammedanism has a little more than 
held its own. In Sumatra, of twelve thousand converts, half are 
from heathenism, half from the Moslems. In Java, the same num- 
ber of converts have all been won from Mohammedanism. In 
Malaysia, Islam seems to have as yet an almost unchecked course. 
In Africa, it appears as if at last its course was stopped. We do 
not know all the chances and changes that yet await this system, 
still so mighty, but two superstitions that a few years ago para- 
lyzed us seem to be losing their force. The one is, that a Mos- 
lem mind is shut invincibly against all missionary effort; the 
other is, that Africa must be surrendered to the Arabian. 

Much exception has been taken, and not unreasonably, to Car- 
dinal Lavigerie’s somewhat spectacular way of planning a crusade 
against that horrible series of Moslem ravages which is laying 
waste all eastern Africa far into its heart. The cardinal, as a 
Frenchman, a Roman Catholic, and a prince of the Holy Roman 
Church, undoubtedly invites us to rectify our judgments of his acts 
and policy through a sound Protestant and Teutonic medium, such 
as that afforded by Dr. Warneck, especially in our day, when, as 
the doctor remarks, a breathing of somewhat inconsiderate adu- 
lation of Rome is passing over the world. Yet we cannot deny 
that at present this great bishop stands, in upper Africa, in the 
forefront of Christian civilization over against the last results 
of the Arabian creed, whose weapons, the torch, the sabre, the 
knife of unnamable mutilation, express the inevitable results in- 
cluded in Islam, and plainly visible in the Koran, although there 
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slightly veiled by a certain lingering instinct of humanity which 
did not altogether pass away so long as the prophet lived. The re- 
proach that Islam is dealing no more atrociously with Africa than 
Christian Spain did with the West Indian and South American 
aborigines is most unjust. We read of no Moslem Las Casas, nor, 
reading the Koran, is it easy for us to see how such a one would 
be possible. Mr. Mackenzie declares, and Mr. Froude allows, 
that the Spanish Church and the Spanish State bent themselves 
with their utmost energy to beat back the fearful cruelties of the 
early adventurers, and that they at last succeeded. Ere this, the 
soft and extremely corrupt West Indian natives had been swept 
away ; but throughout Spanish America generally the great body 
of the native races remains in full numbers and unbroken vigor. 
The fierce rapaciousness of Spanish adventure and the cold cu- 
pidity of Dutch commerce (passing over England and America) 
are both sufficiently detestable, and ought to make both Catholic 
and Protestant Christians blush; but both are in the harshest 
contrast alike with the precepts and the spirit of our religion, 
which has poured forth a constant stream of heroic combatants 
against them. The ravages of the emissaries of Islam in Africa, 
described in such sickening detail by Schweinfurth, threaten the 
depopulation of a mighty continent, and are, as Cardinal Lavige- 
rie declares himself able to prove by the amplest testimony, in one 
line with both doctrine and practice of Moslem governments and 
teachers from Morocco to Muscat. That there are lighter and 
deeper shades of black in this record of diabolism may easily be 
allowed, and that is all that can be said. 

The gospel would not introduce itself into any part of the 
Mohammedan world (unless, perhaps, here and there in Africa 
or Upper Asia) with any special apparatus of civilizing agencies. 
The Moslems are not savages, and if any of them, while heathens, 
have been, their new religion has at least raised them out of this 
state. Some modern eulogist has drawn a moving picture of the 
blessed advance of the Arabian gospel along the banks of the 
Niger and the shores of Lake Tchad: everywhere, he declares, 
realizing Cowper’s description of the humble and happy cottager, 
“winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep,” and in the 
Koran, supposed to be constantly conned by her, viewing 

“ with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 
Seeing that the Koran is not translated for these African be- 
lievers, that the men know it only by rote, as an ignorant Catholic 
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may know large parts of the mass-book, that the women are not 
taught it at all, and that if they could understand it they would 
need most extraordinary powers of spiritual alchemy to extract 
from it anything that would cause their eyes to sparkle or their 
hearts to glow, we may send this picture, with a good many other 
such, to adorn the Paradise of Fools. Yet African Mohammed- 
anism is said to have less obstinacy and more friendliness to- 
wards Christianity than any other form of it, and to be often very 
well inclined to coéperate with Christians against idolatry and 
heathen superstitions and cruelties. Some notices which I have 
come across from missionaries on the Niger seem in a measure 
to support this opinion. 

Those whose notion of missions is that they.are an agency for 
developing among the ruder tribes of mankind the elaborate re- 
quirements and complicated organization of European and Ameri- 
can society, would be sure to be disappointed if the Moslem world 
in a body came into the church. The populations to which Islam 
has been most congenial have been such as were by no means 
savages, on the one hand, and were far from any great taste for 
an elaborate civilization, on the other. Christianity would quicken 
in them perceptions and awaken in them aspirations which Mo- 
hammedanism has smothered, and would introduce them into the 
general stream of human progress, besides cleansing the mephitic 
foulness of an indescribably polluted social atmosphere. But it 
would not have the least concern to goad them out of the relative 
simplicity of a patriarchal life which suits with their history and 
their genius, and which, once introduced, in its scores and hun- 
dreds of millions, into religious and ethical fellowship with our- 
selves, may well become a most powerful auxiliary of that “ plain 
living and high thinking” which certainly needs every possible 
reinforcement among us that it can find. Two hundred millions 
of Muslim added to the church would also mightily strengthen 
the sense of God’s existence, personality, and unity, in the mind 
of the Aryan race, —a race which, as St. George Mivart says, is 
in mental constitution pantheistic and pagan to the core, — and, 
strengthening our hold on everything that is substantially a de- 
velopment from the gospel, would help to make rapid work in the 
process of disencumbering us of all the lumber of fantastic or 
outworn thought. The hour, therefore, seems to be drawing 
near when we shall be called to go no longer around, but shall 
march, with thoughts bent on beneficent conquest, into the midst 
of these children of Ishmael, our half brothers of the waste, who, 
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acknowledging already, with us, the God of their father Abra- 
ham, and honoring with peculiar veneration Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, need now to be delivered from the gloom of fatalism by 
that sense of adoption which they can only have in learning to 
know Him as the Son of God, that is to make them the sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, and who can only be delivered 
from their indifference to sin, and from the foulness of thought 
which enswathes them, by coming to understand that God him- 
self cannot, by the promulgation of an arbitrary decree, deliver 
them from the fruits of their sin or heal them of the plagues of 
their heart by a Christianity which denies the Cross, like that 
strange refraction and caricature of the gospel on which they 
have hitherto set their hopes. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


III. THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS. 


Dip Jesus believe Himself to be a Divine Being? This question has, 
of course, a paramount place in the inquiry about his divinity. It is im- 
possible to think that He could have been such a person as the Apostles 
believed Him to have been, without having had some consciousness of 
the fact. We say ‘some consciousness,” for we do not think that the 
precise form which this consciousness would assume can be confidently 
affirmed on & priori grounds. Paul says that Jesus Christ was “ formed 
in fashion as a man.” John says that ‘the Word became flesh.” To 
both these Apostles, and to all the apostolic church, Jesus was really a 
man, and lived as human a life as has ever been lived in this world. 

This implied his having a man’s mind, a mind having a human know- 
ledge of itself and of things other than itself. As a recent writer has 
said, “If in any one thing the man Christ Jesus knewas God, knew 
because He was God, knew after the popdy or mode of the divine and 
not human knowledge, — in that thing his humanity was violated, ceased 
to be humanity, and became or was changed into divinity. A human 
mind can only know in accordance with the laws and conditions of the 
human mind and of human knowledge. When it knows outside of these, 
it is not a human mind.” This is as true when the thing known is 
the knowing mind itself as when it is a person or fact outside of it. 
Hence, Jesus Christ’s being the person whom the Apostles believed Him 
to be does not imply that his self-consciousness formerly comprehended an 
infinite nature, however really it reached into and vitally reflected the 
Divine Life, but the contrary. For the self-consciousness which compre- 
hends the infinite is the activity of a divine, not of a human mind. 

Some say that if Jesus Christ were truly divine, his self-consciousness 
must have been that of the absolute God, and that therefore such a per- 
son as the Apostles believed Him to have been cannot have existed. This 
assumption we believe an arbitrary one, based on wrong conceptions of 
the nature of God and that of man, and their mutual affinities and rela- 
tions. Why could not the Infinite Being have so united Himself to the 
life of a creature made in his image, as to have that life in its limitations 
as one of the forms of his own life ? 

The dogmatic affirmation that He could not do this, and that the 
church, in believing that He has done so, believes that something took 
place which cannot possibly have taken place, ought to have little weight 
with thoughtful minds. 

What form Jesus’s divineness — assuming Him to have been divine — 
took on in his self-consciousness, we cannot affirm & priori. But we can 
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and must affirm that in some form it was present in his thought of Him- 
self. The union with God which the Apostles ascribed to Him implied 
a position as regards men which must have been known in order to be 
worthily filled. If there were an Incarnate Son, He had a work to do 
for mankind. He could not do this work unless He knew the significance 
his life had for all men. He must have been, then, if He were indeed 
the Christ whom the primitive church adored, aware that He was in the 
life of God in a way in which no other man can be, and that homage 
belongs to Him due to no one who is merely man. 

Do the expressions of Jesus’s thought of Himself which have come 
down to us show that He seemed to Himself to be thus uniquely related 
to God and exalted above men? ‘Those expressions, so far as they by 
general consent bear the stamp of Jesus’s mind, and of his only, are found 
in the apostolic tradition preserved in the first three Gospels. How far 
may the words of Jesus contained in that tradition be presumed to con- 
vey his thought of Himself ? 

The oldest of our Gospels was written about the year 70. The earlier 
one, now lost, a great part of which is preserved in Luke and Matthew, 
was probably written a very few years earlier. 

For more than thirty years the sayings and acts of Jesus were pre- 
served in the memory of his original disciples and their converts. They 
did not lie idle there, but were constantly employed in teaching. Paul's 
use of the words of Jesus spoken at the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and of his teaching about divorce, shows this. 

These sayings, kept for religious uses, were a part of the religion of 
those who held them. They touched and quickened the religious life of 
the disciples when they were spoken. Their religious power prevented 
them from perishing in the moment of utterance, their felt religious value 
caused their constant use in the following years. They lived in the 
hearts of those who first heard them, and therefore ultimately found a 
place, a supreme place, in literature. Evidently the biographical motive, 
the desire to gratify curiosity, had little place in the minds of those who 
transmitted the words of Jesus to the following generation. ‘I‘hey told 
their recollections of Him in order that men might believe in Him as 
the divine Messiah. The earliest written account of Him begins: “* The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” Mark wrote 
because he believed that Jesus’s life was a message of grace which men 
needed to hear. In the same belief, and for the same reason, the Apos- 
tles had recited for a generation the facts which he gathered into his 
Gospel. It may be presumed that the motive which caused the words of 
Jesus to be preserved by frequent repetition did not apply with equal 
force to all of them. Those were repeated which were most clearly and 
emphatically expressed, both because the memory grasped them firmly 
and because they could be advantageously used in teaching. Words in 
which self-expression predominated over teaching, the familiar utterance 
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of intimate friendship, the suggestive, but half understood personal reve- 
lation, would, if they were imprinted in memory, gradually pass out of 
the common recollection, because they were not available for preaching 
use. We find a very few such words in our Gospels. Presumably a 
far greater number perished. We learn in the Gospel narratives of occa- 
sions on which Jesus had familiar conversation with his disciples ; such 
as the little resting time spent on the east shore of Lake Gennesaret, 
before the multitude was taught and fed, but not a syllable of what He 
said on those occasions has been preserved. Probably many of those last 
utterances were kept awhile in the common memory. The Fourth Gos- 
pel gives reason for believing that some of them were the life-long pos- 
session of at least one Apostle. The process of oral repetition, whose 
results are so plainly seen in the first three Gospels, gradually eliminated 
most of them from the tradition. For that process selected for use 
such sayings as were most easy of recollection by reason of their com- 
pleteness of thought and sharpness of expression. Among these lost 
sayings, it may be believed, were some which opened vistas into the reli- 
gious consciousness of Jesus, — companion words to the saying which 
stands alone in the earliest written record of his teaching. ‘“ No one 
knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” 

We may not expect, then, to find in Jesus’s words a direct expression 
other than meagre of his inner religious life. If He had uttered words 
conveying his consciousness of possessing a divine nature, it is quite pos- 
sible that they would not have reached us. If his teaching, preserved by 
the Apostles, gives evidence that He felt that He was divine, it must do 
so indirectly by showing that He felt Himself to be to men what a divine 
person only can be. Indirect evidence as to this matter may, it hardly 
need be said, be as convincing as direct proof. If Jesus said that He 
was to have the place in the human heart which man cannot have, which 
belongs only to deity, then He believed Himself to be divine. 

What did He say about his place among them and his relation to them ? 
He said that he was the Messiah. The kingdom of God so long expected 
by Israel, the consummation of the Hebrew religion, had come, — for He 
was in the world. He was the expected one, in and by whom the religious 
hope of the nation was to be realized. To Peter calling Him “the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God,” He answered, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” To the high priest demanding if He were the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed, He replied, “ I am.” 

It is true that Jesus did not at the beginning of his ministry formally 
present Himself to his people as their Messiah. By doing so He would 
have created an excitement prejudicial to the religious influence which 
He desired to gain, and almost sure to call out repressive measures from 
the civil authority. 
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But He acted as Messiah from the first. We mean by this that He 
did the work and asserted the claim which belonged to Messiahship as 
it was understood by Him. He began to make disciples as soon as He 
began to teach. These disciples were not merely pupils, like the disciples 
of the Rabbis or of the Baptist. They were united to Jesus in a deeper 
relationship, one unique among the ties which bind men together. They 
were to live in absolute spiritual dependence upon Him. His religious 
conceptions were to mould theirs. His “I say unto you” was to have 
with them an authority paramount to that of the Old Testament. His 
thought of God, of life, of duty, of destiny, was to be theirs. They were 
to accept his application of spiritual truth to their life. Every earthly 
interest, even life itself, must be put at his disposal. ‘“ Whosoever he be 
of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” 
“‘ He that loveth father or mother, . . . son or daughter, more than me is 
not worthy of me.” “ There is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my sake and 
for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundredfold now in this 
time,” ete. 

Jesus asked all the people to enter into this relationship with Him. 
From those who consented He chose twelve to be his companions, and to 
give Him special assistance in his work. Their discipleship was not a 
tie of a different kind from that which joined the other disciples to Him. 
The relationship was in all cases essentially the same, for it implied in 
all cases absolute spiritual dependence. Those who gave up their occu- 
pations to follow Jesus only showed more plainly in the form of their life 
the supreme devotion which had to be given to Him by those who would 
be his followers. The rich young man, in refusing to sell his property 
and give it to the poor, at his command, and then to follow Jesus, ex- 
cluded himself from discipleship by the refusal. Only by this sacrifice 
could he gain the disciple’s place. 

Jesus’s spiritual sway over his disciples, a dominion which He desired 
to extend over all his people and over all men, was what Messiahship 
meant to Him. The kingdom of God which He heralded was a spiritual 
kingdom, God’s reign in human hearts. His historic work in establish- 
ing that kingdom was to win men’s hearts to God and to righteousness. 
The forces which He used in doing this work were spiritual forces. He 
set aside in the wilderness, after his baptism, the thought of establish- 
ing a government. He would have no power over men which did not 
have its seat in the spiritual nature. He refused, for this reason, to 
act as referee in a family dispute about property. He deprecated pay- 
ing honor to his mother and his brothers on his account, lest Messiah- 
ship should seem to involve social distinction. At Cesarea Philippi, 
after receiving and commending Peter’s acknowledgment that He was 
the Messiah, Jesus went on to predict his rejection by the Jewish author- 
ties, and his execution at their hands. Then He added that his fol- 
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lowers must be prepared to share his fate. Willingness to give up all 
for his sake and the gospel’s belonged to the subjects of this King. 
For he was a spiritual King; his claim to rule was the claim of the truth 
in Him. As the earthly head of a spiritual kingdom He could only ask 
for spiritual subjection. If his disciples did what he told them to do, 
it was because they could by their obedience show devotion to the spir- 
itual principles which lived in Him and asserted themselves through 
Him. When, for example, they prepared the paschal supper, they 
obeyed religiously. They felt that in doing their Master’s bidding 
they were not rendering blind obedience to a masterful will, but that 
they were owning the supremacy of God and of righteousness. 

Hence, discipleship meant to Jesus and to the disciples a genial sway. 
The claim made was always felt to be the claim of the moral and spir- 
itual principles embodied in the Master. ‘Go your way, and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, . . . and the 
poor have good tidings preached unto them, and blessed is he whoso- 
ever shall find none occasion of stumbling in me.” To lay down life 
for Jesus’s sake is to lay it down likewise for the gospel’s sake. His 
yoke is an easy yoke, his burden a light burden, because they are the 
yoke and the burden of the truth which man was made to obey. Jesus 
asked no other authority over the mind or conscience than that which 
goes with love, the deepest, most reverential love possible to man. 

This authority He did seek. The truth which He gave men was the 
truth of his life. Its supremacy was his supremacy. Here we are 
obliged to differ from some careful and reverent students of Jesus’s life. 
They believe that He claims a supremacy for his teaching which He does 
not claim for himself. He seems to them only a prophet, who brings a 
message which he knows to have a divine sanction and an unequaled 
value. He wields authority, but it is that of his message only. He 
has spiritual power; it is the power of the teacher, who uses the truth 
which he has found to draw men to the God whom he loves. We 
believe this interpretation of Jesus’s thought of Himself to be inade- 
quate. It does not explain his identifying his person with the message 
He brought, as He did when He asked men to sacrifice their earthly 
interests for his sake and the gospel’s. To give up all for the truth was 
to give up all for Him; to give up all for Him was to renounce it for 
the truth. What can this mean, except that such supremacy and value 
as belong to the highest truth, the truth of God’s life, belongs to Jesus ? 
Think of Paul’s urging his converts to give up all for his sake and the 
gospel’s ! 

The manner of Jesus’s teaching shows, we believe, that He did not 
exalt his message above Himself. He spake “ as one having authority.” 
When He corrected the teaching of the law with his “I say unto you,” 
He seemed to imply that a better revelation of God dwelt in Him 
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than that which the Hebrew people had received. Could one merely a 
prophet, albeit the greatest of the prophets, have spoken so? A prophet 
brings a message disclosing God’s mind for his people in some single 
juncture of their life; a message reproducing a vision of truth fitting 
that special circumstance ; a fragment of truth, although a vital and im- 
perishable fragment. But here is One who brings not a message, but a 
revelation ; who carries the truth of the kingdom of God so long hoped 
for; the word of the kingdom which has the promise of the king- 
dom in itself; the truth of God’s being, of man’s need, of God’s pro- 
vision for that need. Is He to be numbered among the prophets? Or 
does his word belong to Him as the prophet’s did not; does it express 
the secret of a life united to God as no other human life can be? We 
seem to have Jesus’s answer to this question in that saying which claims 
a unique knowledge under the limitations of humanity, and suggests a 
self-consciousness, including a divine nature. “ But of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” We seem to have a more distinct answer to the ques- 
tion in the deep utterance, “ All things have been delivered unto me of 
my Father: and no one knoweth the Son save the Father ; neither doth 
any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him.” He has a personal knowledge of the Father 
all his own, corresponding to God’s knowledge of Him. By virtue of 
this knowledge He can show God to men. He is the teacher because 
He is the revealer; He is the revealer because He is the Son who 
knows the Father with a knowledge exclusively his own. The greatness 
of the truth given is in the last analysis only the greatness of the person 
giving it. 

The use which Jesus made of his miracles furnishes additional evi- 
dence that the theory which we are considering is without foundation. 
He treated them as elements of a self-revelation. They were object-les- 
sons, making it plain what He was to his people. The cure of the par- 
alyzed man showed that He had power on earth to forgive sins. His cast- 
ing out demons by the finger of God showed that the kingdom of God 
had come unto his people, — had come, that is, in the person of his Son. 
For the context proves that this is what He meant. “ You Pharisees 
say that I cast out demons by collusion with Satan, their prince. No; 
Satan’s house is not thus divided against itself. My casting out of de- 
mons is due not to Satanic but to anti-Satanie power, the power of God. 
And if I by his power cast them out, his kingdom has come unto you” 
(i. é. in me). To John’s disciples, asking if He were indeed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus answered, Go and tell John of my works. “ And blessed is 
he whosoever shall not find cause of stumbling in me.” 

These are not the words of one whose single claim to attention was 
the truth He brought, but of one who felt that He had the truth in Him- 
self, and was therefore the earthly head of the kingdom of the truth. 
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We have a test of the correctness of our interpretation of Jesus’s 
thought of his Messiahship in his representation of the kingdom of God 
as it is to exist in its ideal completeness in heaven. To this peffected 
kingdom he taught his disciples to look, as fully embodying the principles 
of God’s reign over men. The petition of the disciples’ prayer, “ Thy 
kingdom come,” shows that He wished them to have it often in their 
minds. Of that kingdom He is to be the head. “ Ye shall see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power and coming with the clouds of 
heaven.” ‘ And then shall He send forth the angels and shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four winds.” “When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory; and before him shall be gathered all the nations ; 
and he shall separate them one from another as the shepherd separateth 
the sheep from the goats.” 

Some critics do not believe that Jesus spoke these words. They are 
found in the earliest written accounts of his teaching ; there is no ground 
except such as their contents may furnish, for questioning their authenti- 
city. They present Jesus as the head of the perfected kingdom, a divine 
being, exalted above the creation. The divineness in heaven which his 
prediction ascribed to Him was that which he consciously possessed dur- 
ing his earthly life. For then He was Messiah, asking and receiving 
such homage from men as could only be given to a man by those lost to 
self-respect. 

One of the ablest of living Unitarians insists that Jesus did not claim 
Messiahship. He thinks that he sees evidence that the passages of the 
Gospels in which He appears to present Himself as Messiah are so col- 
ored by the disciples’ later thought as to misrepresent the Master. The 
criticism by which this conclusion is supported deals with the Gospels 
after a summary fashion, as will appear from the following specimen 
of it. Mark adds to the account of Peter’s confession of Jesus’s Mes- 
siahship on the day of Cesarea Philippi, the words “ And he charged 
them that they should tell no man of him.” These words are changed 
by the criticism of the writer in question to the following, “ Silence! 
to not a creature are you to say such a thing again!” that is, a dis- 
claimer of the Messiahship. Such striving with the narrative to remove 
out of it what even Strauss admits to be a feature of Jesus’s life, sug- 
gests a wish to escape from a theological difficulty. The clear mind of 
the writer in question sees that once he admits that Jesus claims Mes- 
siahship, he is confronted with the old dilemma, “ Aut Deus, aut homo 
non bonus.” He justly says that “ between soul and soul, even the great- 
est and the least, there can be in the things of righteousness and love 
no lordship and servitude, but the sublime sympathy of a joint worship 
on the several steps of a never-ending ascent.” One who believes this 
and cannot believe that Jesus is divine may well add that “ in profes- 
sions of belief, in definitions of doctrine, in forms of prayer, the Mes- 
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sianic language has settled with the most tenacious hold; and unless it 
be loosened thence our religion will perish in its grasp.” 

Those whose hearts move them to call Jesus “ Master and Lord” 
gladly agree with this clear thinker in believing that to admit his Mes- 
siahship is to put Him above mankind, and rejoice in the assurance that 
the apostolic record of his Messianic claim will never be impeached by 
an unbiased criticism. 

Can one who felt himself to be divine, it is asked, have said, as did 
Jesus to the rich young man, “ Why callest thou me good? None is 
good save one, even God.” Yes, one who had divineness in a human 
nature which was working out goodness under the stress of temptation 
could say this. The objection is only another form of the dogmatic 
assumption which we examined at the beginning of this discussion, — 
the assumption that God cannot so unite himself to a human soul as to 
make it divine. And what man could rightly lay on another such a 
command as Jesus laid on the rich young man, making obedience to it a 
condition of admission to the kingdom of God? 

It is sometimes said, if Jesus were conscious of being divine, why 
did He not make this consciousness prominent in his teaching? It may 
be suggested, in reply, that we ought not to be hasty in affirming how a 
person so unlike ourselves would act with respect to the deep and sacred 
secret of his inner life. It may be added that we can see reasons why 
Jesus should not have made prominent in his teaching that which sepa- 
rated Him from the people. It was his desire to come near men, to estab- 
lish relations of friendship with them in which love and friendship could 
grow. If they had seen in Him One other than man, would they have 
listened calmly to his words, and have pondered their intrinsic truth? 
The conception they needed of his person and of God, as revealed in 
Him, was first of all an ethical and spiritual conception. To get it, his 
words must be understood and his character known. To tell the people 
that about Himself which would prevent them from studying his ideas 
and his character would be to thwart his spiritual aim. For this reason, 
perhaps, He was reticent about the secret of his relation to God. We 
conclude, then, from our examination of Jesus’s self-revealing words, as 
gathered into the older Gospels, that He felt that He was divine. 

We find important confirmation of this conclusion in the Fourth 
Gospel. It presents to us the Incarnate Word. It represents Him as 
saying to the Jews: “ Before Abraham was, I am;” and as saying to 
the Father: “Glorify thou me, with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.’ The Sonship in which 
this Gospel presents Jesus as living is a relation which falls within the 
divine life. Believing that this Gospel was written by the Apostle John, 
we find in its representation of Jesus independent and most importan 
information as to his self-consciousness. We are not disposed to insist 
that all the words which it attributes to the Master are exact reports of 
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what He said. They have the same manner of expression with the nar- 
rative parts of the Gospel and of the first Epistle, —the style of John. 
Sometimes we seem to see in them evidence of the Apostle’s mind com- 
pleting the thought given in the Master’s word. How far the modifying 
process has gone is a question, we believe, to which criticism can never 
give a precise answer. Such an answer is not necessary to the use of 
the gospel in finding the self-consciousness of Jesus. ‘The testimony of 
the writer underlying the whole representation is the essential matter. 
If an Apostle, one of the three most with Jesus, portrays him as living 
and laboring in the conscious possession of a divine Sonship, and in the 
belief that He had had a preéxistent divine life, we cannot but believe 
that Jesus showed himself to his disciples as other than man. For, leav- 
ing out of view the question of inspiration, we revere the Apostle’s words, 
as those of a holy man, and a man of a peculiarly calm and serene tem- 
perament. The picture drawn by such an one may have imperfection, 
but it cannot be essentially false. It is the picture of Christ conscious of 
divineness, who felt that to see Him was to see the Father, and owned the 
intended result of his revelation of himself to his disciples in the con- 


fession of Thomas: “ My Lord and my God.” 


THE TRIAL OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 


WHEN, six years ago, the Home Secretary of the American Board, 
sustained by a majority of the Prudential Committee, insisted upon test- 
ing applicants for missionary appointments by a doctrinal tenet which 
the churches no longer regarded as of faith, it was predicted that this 
policy would not only carry the doctrinal issue into the churches of its 
constituency, but raise the question of its own organization. The pre- 
diction was slighted, but it is already fulfilled,and sooner than was antici- 
pated. Indeed, it would not be surprising if at Chicago the Secretary 
himself should appear as an advocate of an important change in the 
constitution of the Board. 

The trial of Dr. Briggs may work, within Presbyterianism, in the 
same way. That is, it is not unlikely to bring about some important 
changes in the rules and methods, perhaps in the organic law, of Presby- 
terianism. There are, indeed, marked differences in the two cases. The 
American Board is an expedient, a provisional arrangement, an out- 
come of certain practical conditions and needs. It embodies no perma- 
nent organic principle, and is constructed largely on arbitrary lines. The 
Presbyterian Church is a very different institution. It is the outcome of 
a great constructive idea, that of representative government, and its ex- 
pression of this idea is broad, thorough, and masterly. The Board 
might wholly vanish and no important working conception of practical 
Christianity be lost. The Presbyterian Polity could not disappear and 
the development of ecclesiastical organization and administration not 
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suffer serious detriment. We do not expect to see the Presbyterian form 
of government shaken as is the American Board. Yet none the less is it 
true that the trial of Dr. Briggs is a trial of Presbyterianism. 

It is so in respect to its animating spirit and its power to adjust itself 
to the progress of human thought and Christian life. But we will not 
follow our suggestion in this direction. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to keep to the line on which we started, that of organization. 

In theory, the General Assembly is a supreme judicatory. In fact, it 
has become an immense convocation, having, like the changed character 
of the American Board, the marked characteristics of popular gather- 
ings of a serious sort. Such meetings are of great value for diffusion of 
information, awakening of interest, announcement and promotion of ma- 
tured plans of effort. They are of less and less use for deliberative 
purposes, and of little or none for judicial. The most distinct impres- 
sion left upon the public by the meeting at Detroit is that of an excited 
convention in a temper of mind and possessed of a degree of intelligence 
anything but judicial. The recent Assembly at Portland was better 
moderated ; its leaders were less rash; it was more self-restrained: yet 
probably none were more relieved than its coolest heads when the amus- 
ing discovery dawned upon the majority that under the appeal of the 
prosecuting committee from New York, it could not do what it most de- 
sired to do, namely, try and convict Dr. Briggs on the spot! The one 
lasting impression, deeply scored by both assemblies, is the unfitness of 
such bodies to act as judicatories, or in cases where the judicial temper 
and equipment are indispensable. 

What is likely to be the lesson of the impending trial of Dr. Briggs ? 
The proceedings are to begin in the Presbytery of New York. That 
Presbytery has once, by an overwhelming vote, dismissed the charges. 
The Assembly has decided that it had lost control of its own commit- 
tee, and must hear the case it dismissed. Meanwhile there has been 
an accession of members by an enlargement, we believe, of its territory. 
Already, in advance of the trial, there are rumors that this may change 
the result! We know nothing of the correctness of these surmises. It 
is enough that they are afloat to point our moral that it is Presbyterian- 
ism which is now on trial. Supposing that the new members, by their 
votes upon Dr. Briggs’s inaugural, change the result adversely to the de- 
fendant, will the Christian public be governed by their verdict? Will 
they so raise the general estimate of the Biblical scholarship of Dr. Briggs’s 
opponents that he and his colleagues, and the directors of Union Semi- 
nary, and the former large majority of the New York Presbytery, who 
virtually acquitted him, will henceforth be ranked in comparison as 
among the unlearned and ignorant in the Scriptures? And who will be 
on trial,— Dr. Briggs or the Presbytery? If, however, as we would 
prefer to anticipate, the new members find no more occasion for continu- 
ing judicial proceedings than did a majority of the old, and if the actual 
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trial shows no need of discipline, yet Dr. Briggs’s prosecutors continue 
the case up to some future General Assembly, does any intelligent and 
candid man suppose that such bodies as met at Detroit last year, and at 
Portland two months ago, are suitable tribunals to adjudicate upon the 
issues raised by the Higher Criticism? Has not the general public 
already laughed, not in its sleeve, but outright, at. the folly of trans- 
porting half a thousand men across the continent and back again to deal 
with a Higher Critic? We say to do this thing, for what else could a 
body charged with such a responsibility attempt todo? There was the 
great work of Home Missions unrolled before them, as in a pano- 
rama, as they flew across new-forming States, large enough for em- 
pires ; but what was this to men whose ears were filled with an appeal 
from a prosecuting committee? There were schools and colleges and 
other agencies of an enlightened Christianity to be encouraged and 
strengthened, and a vast population to be impressed with the earnestness 
and vigor of a great body of Christian believers, commanding untold 
resources of wealth and learning and men for the advancement of a 
Christian civilization; and what was seen? An Assembly caught in its 
own rules and votes as in a trap, and exercised most of all how to bring 
one of its most eminent scholars to trial for an inaugural address in one 
of its noblest seminaries of sacred learning. Does any one suppose that 
if the Assembly at Portland had tried and convicted Dr. Briggs on the 
charges preferred by the committee, the verdict would affect in the 
slightest degree the final decision of a single question of Biblical scholar- 
ship? If not, what the action of such a body can affect is the judgment 
of the Christian public of the proper place and function of a General 
Assembly. That is, it is the judicial system of the Presbyterian Church 
which is now on trial. 

As we have intimated, we value, in the interest of a true development 
of the Polity of the Christian Church, the Presbyterian experiment of a 
government of the component parts of a national organization by the 
whole, through a system of representation. We believe, also, that the 
contribution to a solution of the problems of church organization made 
by the founders of New England is not outworn, and that the conception 
of union for fellowship, and in fellowship, is to have a wider and richer 
development. The battle for liberty, individual, personal, local, ecclesi- 
astical, has been substantially fought and won. Christians anywhere 
in this country may organize themselves into a self-governing church. 
The stress of thought, the practical compulsions, are toward the most 
adequate and serviceable combination and organic embodiment of this 
free Christian life. Presbyterianism stands for the representative prin- 
ciple. In this domain it has a formidable rival in another type of Polity, 
—the Episcopal. The latter has an advantage in its two legislative 
houses, — analogous to our civil Constitution. The experiment of the 
Presbyterian Church in the trial of Dr. Briggs, and the revsion of its 
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Standards, will be watched with interest from this point of view. Isa 
single body, constituted like the General Assembly, a suitable ultimate 
judicial tribunal, or the best development of ecclesiastical superintend- 
ence? If we are to have representative government, is not a convention, 
with two houses, a better arrangement ? 

And, behind all such questions, are these: What is the kind of gov- 
ernment suitable to the Church of Christ? Under what forms is there 
likely to be gained the securest and largest reign of the spirit of truth, 
love, and unity ? 


THE REPLY OF DR. STORRS! 


THE special value of the second letter from Dr. Storrs, as of the first, 
appears to us to lie in the light it sheds upon the situation. We trust 
that he will pardon us for reminding him that the “‘ Andover Review ” 
is not a corporate member of the American Board ; and will accept our 
appreciation of his expression of regret that his previous letter should 
seem to any one to betray impatience; nor do we doubt that “the rush 
of the fingers” explains some sentences in the letter before us which 
seem to us more pointed than just. He only can write worthily of so 
sacred a cause as foreign missions who has learned to be severe to him- 
self and charitable to others, and who is moved by something of that 
love to all men which He revealed who gave himself to death for their 
life. We will not doubt that when Dr. Storrs saw in print the word 
“animosity” in the connection in which it stands, he recognized as 
quickly as we that it is hardly within the lines of courteous debate. We 
have carefully reviewed our previous article, to discover anything in 
which we may have been stirred by what Dr. Storrs characterizes as sug- 
gestive of “an impulse of passionate anger.” It is easy to mistake in 
one’s self what seems to be a righteous indignation. We do not dis- 
claim that Dr. Storrs’s letter did stir us with what we should thus char- 
acterize, nor has his reply to our comments alleviated what still appears 
to be a sufficient cause for such a feeling. Perhaps a single illustration 
will enable him better to appreciate this cause. He remarks that when 
he formulated his rule, and pointed it by quoting the language of “ Mr. 
C.,” this designation was not understood by him to “describe” Mr. 
Noyes. This suggests an important difference in our points of view. 
Dr. Storrs is discussing “ cases;” we are considering men whom we 
have known in the intimacy which such trials as those to which they 
are subjected by the policy of the Board naturally begets. We have 
seen their quality, learned through what hardships they have obtained 
their ample training for service, and with what consecration and joy 
they have anticipated it, and what are the serious, and to us seemingly 
needless misunderstandings, harassments, anxieties, and disappointments 

1 The Independent, June 30, 1892, pp. 11, 12. 
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to which they have been subjected. We have not been in contact with 
initial letters, or with what these may vaguely suggest, but heart to 
heart with some of the best and noblest men, in the freshness and vigor 
of their early consecrations and pure ideals, and we have seen their 
offers of service treated as though they were “an unholy thing,” and 
their aspirations met with petty or perplexing distinctions, or tossed upon 
the prongs of arbitrary requirements, and we are indignant, and as we 
believe, righteously indignant, as we hope Dr. Storrs would be if he knew 
these men as well as we. And what we know in many instances through 
our own experience, we understand in an ever increasing number of 
similar instances through testimonies which come to us in an unceasing 
stream from other educational institutions, churches, and families, not 
merely in New England, but in the West, — young men and women, 
far and near, whose whole attitude to the Board and purpose of life 
are changed and frustrated by the policy which just as it seemed, 
and not a little through Dr. Storrs’s influence, to be rapidly losing 
its disastrous power, is now encouraged and fortified by his appearance 
as its champion. Nor let it be supposed that our interest in this 
matter springs merely from the love of teachers for their pupils. If 
these men, against whose treatment we protest, were not, in our judg- 
ment, every whit qualified for foreign service, — and no one of the ed- 
itors of this “ Review” is without opportunities of observation in this 
matter in some respects superior to those of Dr. Storrs, — we should 
not contend for their appointment. And it is not their experience, how- 
ever painful and undeserved, which is the most serious element in the 
tragedy. It is the fatal blow which is given in so many cases to a use- 
fulness in foreign service of incalculable value; it is the loss to missions, 
the repression of enthusiasms capable of immeasurable results. Dr. 
Storrs, in the letter before us, in describing and justifying the aim of the 
existing management, uses, with his wonted felicity of diction, an expres- 
sion which to us is the clearest statement and severest condemnation of 
the present policy which could be formulated. “The fundamental effort,” 
he tells us, one of “the three aims prominently in view,” is “ not to ap- 
point those positively holding it to service abroad.” Of course the refer- 
ence is to a particular hypothesis. But there it is — “the fundamental 
effort,” the great purpose, ‘‘ NOT TO APPOINT.” And for this aim, though, 
as we have shown, with a constant reduction of terms and increasing 
abandonment of the only principle whose truth could justify the purpose, 
the American Board has been for the past few years administered. Its 
purpose, so far as we dissent, is to keep men and women out of service ; 
ours is to put them into service. We say that such men as Mr. Noyes 
should be appointed ; Dr. Storrs still says, he cannot be. And our in- 
dignation justifies itself by these considerations: first, that the men are 
worthy ; secondly, that their exclusion is a thoroughly wrong use of the 
powers intrusted to the Board ; and thirdly, that whatever justification in 
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principle once might be pleaded for, it is now formally abandoned, and 
there remains only a persistent and irritating adherence to the applica- 
tion of a discarded formula. 

Dr. Storrs pays no attention to our demonstration of the fact that the 
management of the Board has abandoned the ground originally taken, 
namely, that the universal decisiveness of this life is an underlying and 
necessary truth of the gospel. Its acceptance is no longer required of 
candidates, —a requirement rightly insisted upon in respect to every 
article of faith. It is no more treated as a part of the message which 
the missionary must carry to the heathen, or inculcate upon his converts 
and in training their ministry. Dr. Storrs has definitely proclaimed that 
a complete agnostic upon this whole subject will be eagerly welcomed by 
the Prudential Committee. We simply ask that this fact be duly esti- 
mated, in its length and breadth, in its meaning and inevitable conse- 
quences. If a candidate may hold, as is now freely granted, that the 
Bible does not exclude the hope of a future opportunity for those who 
live and die in ignorance of Christ, what authority is there for requiring 
that the candidate should himself exclude such a hope? Is it pleaded 
that the hope may be prejudicial to his faith, or, to use Dr. Storrs’s 
phrase, produce a “counteracting strain” upon his preaching? But 
if such a hope is entertained by a candidate who, as in the case of 
Mr. Noyes and others, admittedly accepts every article of the Christian 
faith, and if it is conceded that this hope is not forbidden by Scripture, 
whence is the counteraction, and what is counteracted? He holds, it is 
conceded, all that the Scriptures require, and nothing which they forbid. 
Where, then, is there room in such a case for counsels of fear? It is 
inconsequent reasoning to relinquish the principle of a cautionary rule 
and still insist upon its validity. And when such a rule is made the test 
of appointment of men accredited as prepared to preach in its integrity 
the gospel of Christ, and it is also admitted that they hold nothing which 
the Bible forbids, we have something much worse than indefensible logic ; 
we have a usurpation of authority and an arbitrary and unjustifiable use 
of it. 

Dr. Storrs, representing the view of the majority of the Board, argues 
that Carey and Henry Martyn, Judson and David Brainerd, would never 
have carried the gospel to the heathen, nor would the churches have sent 
out Harriet Atwood, Ann Hasseltine, and many others, but for their ac- 
ceptance of the tenet of the universal decisiveness of ‘his life. Yet 
Dr. Storrs announces, with marked satisfaction, that the Prudential Com- 
mittee is ready and eager to welcome any applicant, otherwise qualified, 
who regards this dogma as unsupported by Scripture and not a matter of 
faith. Why, if this argument is worth anything, should the rule of ap- 
pointment be thus relaxed? Or, if it is thus modified, on what principle 
is the line drawn where it now is? Is it supposed that men will volunteer, 
and funds be contributed, if the Board offers to send those who say that 
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the Bible is indecisive respecting God’s purposes of grace towards the 
heathen, but that all this will cease if it permits them to hope that He 
has such thoughts of merey? Is it not a reproach to the noble band of 
missionaries who have made the century illustrious by their sacrifices and 
their toils, to assume that such a hope in the greatness of God’s love to 
men would have quenched their own? Evidently “speculations ” upon 
the missionary motive have their perils as well as speculations which are 
theological, and they may be more directly injurious. They are so when 
Christian men and women, desirous to be sent out as missionaries, and 
evidently consecrated to this service, are refused appointment because of 
an @ priori doubt whether, in view of their hope for those who have died 
without the gospel, they can really want to go! 

Dr. Storrs’s view of the rejected applicants’ theology — perhaps we 
should rather say that of the “majority,” as he represents it — seems 
to be as shadowy as his appreciation of the personality of “ Mr. C.” 
This majority, he tells us, have “felt” that they “should not, in dis- 
tinct defiance of their Christian belief, send word to those who have 
not the gospel that a probation is waiting for them in dim and vast spaces 
beyond the grave.” Will Dr. Storrs please point to a single instance in 
which an offer of service has been made to inform men that they are to 
have a future probation? Again, “if any number of persons wish to 
organize a movement to send out missionaries to teach the heathen that 
if they do not hear the gospel now they will have an indefinite probation 
hereafter,” — we forbear from any characterization of such a representa- 
tion. In a somewhat elaborated statement of the motive for missions, the 
obvious implication is that the rejected applicants, or those who disap- 
prove of their rejection, do not desire to glorify Christ “ by giving men 
now the salvation which He offers,” nor “ to obey and follow Christ in his 
mission ‘to seek and save that which is lost;’ already ‘lost,’ save as 
his gracious power intervenes to rescue and save.” Can Dr. Storrs have 
read the correspondence published in the Annual Reports and elsewhere ? 
If he will turn to the application of “ Mr. A. and Mr. C.,” on pages 39 and 
40 of the Annual Report for 1887, he will be constrained to say that if 
this is the view taken by the “majority ” of the faith and motives of 
those who have been rejected, his capacious and retentive memory does 
not recall another such instance of flagrant theological and personal 
injustice. 

Objection is made to our characterization of Dr. Storrs’s ultimatum — 
we used the word, not in the belligerent sense accepted by him, but in 
that, approved by the lexicographers, of a statement of final conditions 
—asa “new dogmatic dictum or rule.” We raise no question as to 
Dr. Storrs’s self-consistency. If we were not always careful to distin- 
guish his position from that of a majority of the Committee or the Board, 
it was because he seemed to regard himself as a representative of this 
majority. And is there any doubt that from the point of view of the 
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Committee his unqualified announcement of an agnostic rule is a “new” 
position? We supposed it also, perhaps mistakenly, to represent some 
degree of change in Dr. Storrs’s mind, —to lay down a sharper and 
more inflexible rule than he had before followed, and at the same time 
to be a peculiarly emphatic disclaimer of the position originally taken by 
the Committee respecting the obligation of the dogma of the universal 
decisiveness of this life. In our comments upon Dr. Storrs’s letter of 
acceptance to which he refers, we remarked that, under it, all of the re- 
jected applicants might have been appointed. We welcomed his famous 
statement respecting the “ two wings,” in view of which the Board at New 
York voted its acceptance of that letter. When the first “case” arose 
on the basis of the New York platform, Dr. Storrs, as he tells us, “ worked 
with all my [his] strength ” for the applicant’s appointment, and against 
the majority of the Committee. This applicant claimed the “liberty ” 
to hold as his own the “ doctrines and hypotheses ” he stated in his letter 
of November 11, 1889. In this letter, without explicitly adopting the 
hypothesis of future probation, he expressed the opinion not only that it 
is “ not precluded by the Bible,” but that there are passages which favor 
it, and that he had “a preference” for it. If Dr. Storrs had shaped 
the rule of appointment so as not only to admit agnostics, but men who, 
like Mr. Covell, express “a preference” for the theory they are not per- 
mitted to “hold,” and had contended for this position, “ with all his 
strength,” we should not have associated his name so naturally with the 
rule of agnosticism now accepted by the majority. 

When further objection is offered to our statement that concessions now 
are made which would not have been five years ago, it is overlooked 
that we not merely claimed this, but proved it by an appeal to the case 
of “Mr. B.,” which lies in the Report between those of “ Mr. A.” and 
“Mr. C.,” and which Dr. Storrs seems to have overlooked in his first 
letter and ignores in his second. We ask him to take the record of 
the last six years in the matter of appointments, and see if our state- 
ment is not true, namely, that it is a history of concessions. If he can 
prove that they have been freely and gladly and not “grudgingly” 
made, all the better; but this is not the conviction of those who have 
been obliged to contend for them. To such the course of things familiar 
to students of English politics has seemed to be reproduced on a narrow 
scale. We do not care to conduct discussion by epithets. But when we 
characterize the policy which has been followed as that of Toryism, we 
believe that we are simply affirming a real identity in method. It is 
the policy of yielding to the spirit of progress and reform just as little 
as is practicable, of not yielding at all save under a kind of compulsion, 
with an occasional large surrender, as in this new rule of agnosticism, 
which is something of a surprise. 

We have said that Dr. Storrs’s letter is especially serviceable as a dis- 
closure of the situation. He contends that the action at Minneapolis 
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leaves to the Committee the unchecked power to pursue inquiries into 
matters outside of the acknowledged creeds which was exercised by Dr. 
Alden. He refers specifically to the amendment moved by Dr. Board- 
man. The creeds of “ acknowledged weight” are weighty only so far 
as they go. The Committee is to decide what a creed should contain. 
That elaborate creed prepared by the Commission of 1883 is now to be 
held to be insufficient for applicants as a standard of faith. The articles 
Dr. Alden sought in vain to introduce into it may now be impressed 
through the medium of “supplementary questions.” We might argue 
that since the Commission explicitly refused to recognize Dr. Alden’s 
dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life, its exclusion of this article 
should be esteemed one of the matters on which it has weight, and that 
in this particular Dr. Boardman’s amendment does not extend the powers 
of the Committee. But such reasonings are now of little use or impor- 
tance. The fact is, whether this was intended or not, — and Dr. Storrs’s 
letter makes this unmistakable, — the Committee has an unlimited power 
of scrutiny into an applicant’s opinions, and of determining what should 
be his theology. The creeds of acknowledged weight with the churches 
are weighty with it only so far as they go. The Committee is above the 
churches ; and its theology, and not theirs, is the standard. Dr. Storrs 
brings this out in his letter with a certain naiveté which is instructive. 
He accepts it as a matter of course that what they (the majority of 
the Board) “deem imperative demands of the truth of things,” what- 
ever that may mean, must be the theology which all missionaries are to 
accept and all candidates be prepared to avow. In 1871, the Board 
adopted this declaration : — 


‘‘ Neither this Board nor its Prudential Committee are in any sense a theo- 
logical court to settle doctrinal points of belief, but a body instituted by the 
churches to make known the gospel of Christ among the heathen nations and 
those who sit in darkness, though nominally Christian, and establish churches 
among them, maintaining that faith, and that only, which is universally re- 
ceived by those Christian bodies whose agents they are, and who furnish the 
funds which they administer.” 

Under Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the action at Minneapolis, this is 
now changed. The majority of the Board determines according to its 
“ convictions ” what is of faith ; not the creeds of the churches, nor their 
decisions as to what should be required of preachers of the gospel. 

Not less clearly is light shed by this letter upon the position in the 
Board which is held by the minority and those whom they represent. 
We are informed that the “ just rights” which it is the aim of the pres- 
ent administration to secure “to all circles and to all persons connected 
with the Board” are purely of a parliamentary sort. The majority 
governs ; the minority has a suitable place on committees, and “a fair 
share in the general counsels and conclusions.” All rights to service 
under the Board, on the basis that it is an agent of the churches in 
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sending out such missionaries as represent their faith, are as completely 
ignored as though there were no such churches. It is doubtless of tem- 
porary advantage to turn the discussion almost wholly into the channel 
of a question about future probation, but the truth cannot long be ob- 
scured that this is but a minor incident, and that the real issue is much 
larger and more important. Included in this, indeed, are other special 
questions than the one to which Dr. Storrs confines the discussion, which 
are already engaging attention. The Committee recognizes them in 
questioning upon the natural immortality of the soul, and upon the “ in- 
fallibility,” not the inspiration merely, of the Scriptures. The Commit- 
tee is a theological committee for all questions which are under discus- 
sion. But all this is one aspect of what we call the real question. 
There is substantially but one such, however skillful debate may ignore 
or obscure it. It is this: Have members of the churches that sustain 
the Moard, members in good and regular standing in their fellowship, 
who accept their creeds of acknowledged weight, and who offer them- 
selves for service and are otherwise qualified, a right to acceptance by 
the Board, and to be sent out so far as its funds permit? Or, in an- 
other form, Have the churches which support the Board a right to re- 
gard it as their agent in giving to men the faith they receive ; and is the 
Board under obligation to them to send out those whom they accredit 
for such a purpose? Dr..Storrs practically answers these questions in 
the negative, and without discussion. He treats of the Board as though 
it were the sole judge of what sort of men should be sent, and within it 
accords only deliberative rights to those who do not agree with the doc- 
trinal positions of the majority. The common right to participation in 
service, and to be represented in service, and the duty of the Board to 
be the instrument of the churches in the work of foreign missions, are, 
as we have said, entirely overlooked. Nor only this. Positions are 
taken which amount to a positive denial of such rights and obligations. 
For a rule is prescribed and defended in a way which violates the 
churches’ unquestionable position respecting opinions and theories out- 
side of the creeds, and not inconsistent with them. That position is 
one of tolerance, of liberty, of discrimination between matters of faith 
and opinion, of trust in men of approved beliefs and character, of recog- 
nition of progress and modern thought. The position of the Committee 
as defended by Dr. Storrs is precisely contrary. It will not accept as 
missionaries men whom the churches honor as pastors, It denies the 
freedom to those whom it will employ which is everywhere granted by 
other societies, and to all ministers. It undertakes to prescribe what 
shall be held upon questions of the higher criticism and tenets of philos- 
ophy, — upon the infallibility of Scripture and the natural immortality 
of the soul, — and makes its own “ convictions,’ and not the creeds, the 
standard as to what is of faith and what is not, and sets up, as tests of 
competency to preach the gospel, requirements which are incompatible 
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with modern scholarship and methods of thought and service. We in- 
tend no disrespect, but the facts must be faced. It is a majority, we are 
told, that is to govern. It is well known who are the majority in the 
Prudential Committee. Now we ask in all soberness, are the half dozen 
men who form this majority the men that would be chosen by any assem- 
bly of Biblical scholars, or of theologians, to formulate the results of 
modern inquiry ? Would they themselves undertake such a function ? 
Dr. Alden was one of a minority of two on the commission that framed 
the creed. His views dominate, or if it is preferred, represent those of 
this half dozen men who have been now for six years rejecting candi- 
dates that are approved in all the churches where they are known, and 
receive their fullest and weightiest common confessions. The whole 
thing, the moment it is taken out from the shadows of a hoary institu- 
tionalism, and looked at in the light of truth and reality and common 
sense and Congregational fellowship and Christian practicalness, is seen 
to be as great an absurdity as it is a violation of sacred obligations. 

Dr. Storrs brings the whole matter to its climax of absurdity when he 
intimates that the Board will not object if those who disagree with its 
methods form another organization, — as though the Board were simply 
a stock company, doing business on its own account, from its own private 
resources, under a majority rule, and not a body receiving contributions 
from all the churches, offering itself as their agent in their foreign mis- 
sionary work, and pledged to carry to the heathen “that faith, and that 
only,” which they universally accept. 

We know of but one plea that is made why the theology of the Board 
should thus discriminate itself from that of the churches. It is that 
“even more care should be exercised in appointing men to lay founda- 
tions in heathen lands than in putting them into common pastorates,” 
We will not stop to discuss the correctness of this assumption. Let it 
stand, for this argument. How does it infer any right in a Board or 
Committee to test a missionary by a different standard of faith from that 
applied to a pastor? Are there two gospels of Christ, one for Tokyo, 
another for Washington? Or is the man who is qualified for the larger 
responsibility the one who must be intrusted with the smaller measure of 
liberty? This is not the proportion observed in the selection of leaders 
in any other kind of service. In a report presented to the Board in 
1849? from the Prudential Committee, and signed by Rufus Anderson, 
David Greene, and Selah B. Treat, occur these noteworthy words : — 


“ Many things which, at first, it might seem desirable for the Board to do, 
are found, on a nearer view, to be entirely beyond its jurisdiction ; so that 
to attempt them would be useless, nay, a ruinous usurpation. . . . The Board 
is to be viewed as an AGENCY, acting for such as choose to employ it. It does 
not profess to be, and it is not, a distinct power with separate interests from the 
churches. . . . This responsibility [the missionary’s] can never be perfectly 


1 This report was not adopted by the Board, as Dr. Storrs supposes. 
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enforced except by guarding the religious liberties of missionaries with the 
most scrupulous care. Men must be free, and must feel that they are free, in 
order to rise to the full capacity and dignity of moral agents, and be sub- 
jected to the full control of law, reason, and the moral sense. And of all 
gospel ministers, the missionary among the heathen most needs to have his 
mind and spirit erect, and to feel that all good men are his brethren. This is 
necessary to the unity, peace, order, and efficiency of every mission. The law 
of liberty is an all-pervading law in Christ’s kingdom.” 


We have deemed it necessary to the purpose of this discussion to state 
frankly and definitely our objections to the position and policy of the 
majority of the Board as affirmed by Dr. Storrs. It is indispensable to 
a complete and lasting agreement that each section should understand the 
other. Agreement, however, is the aim and end, not disagreement nor 
rupture. There is no difference between us as to the sacred obligation of 
missions, and of doing all in our power to promote them. There is no 
variance as to the Name in which they are to be conducted, or their end. 
Our disagreements, therefore, cannot be final. Devotion to the same 
Saviour and Lord,a common and controlling interest in the same work, 
the recovery of the lost, the salvation of mankind, must prevail over all 
minor divergences. Discussion is between friends. We have been and 
are most desirous to do all in our power to promote, and nothing to 
delay, a realization of the hope which Dr. Storrs expressed when he 
assumed the presidency of the Board,— ‘the hope that some way 
might appear in which we all could walk together.” Under his adminis- 
tration great progress has been made toward such a result. We under- 
stood his first letter to prescribe a limit to this progress, to sound a 
note for its arrest. None can rejoice more heartily than we if this proves 
to be a misunderstanding of his meaning. Upon some points we see no 
room for compromise. We cannot waive the right of young men, in the 
fellowship of the churches and their ministry, to appointment under the 
Board. We cannot admit a theological autocracy as properly resident 
in the Board or its Committee. Whatever abstract powers may be dis- 
covered in its charter, they have long since been waived, and are wholly 
out of consideration under the existing obligations of the Board to the 
Congregational fellowship. We cannot think it wise or expedient for the 
Prudential Committee, in the conduct of such theological examinations 
as under the present constitution — a constitution whose expediency is 
itself open to question and which is likely to be revised — are committed 
to it, so to pursue them as to involve the Board in discussions which are 
foreign to its purpose. Why, for instance, should the Board be plunged 
into existing discussions respecting the “infallibility ” of the books of the 
Bible, — discussions conducted on the basis of scholarship by men who 
agree in accepting the inspiration and supreme and divine authority of 
Scripture? We have thought, however, that one approach to a greater 
union than now exists would open, if the conservatives would agree to 
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understand Dr. Chapin’s resolution as he understood it, and as President 
Hopkins expressly interpreted it when he admitted it and put it to vote, 
namely, as a cautionary resolution, and not as a theological resolution. 
Dr. Hopkins subsequently regretted that he did not rule that the reso- 
lution was out of order. We presume that he was moved to this regret 
by the theological use to which the vote was immediately put. But his 
original interpretation, we believe, — nor, we suppose, did he doubt, — 
was in itself correct. ‘There is nothing erroneous in principle, whatever 
other objections may lie against it, in a caution from the Board to the 
Committee not to make itself responsible for some new, or seemingly new 
and untried opinion, although, strictly speaking, the Committee and the 
Board are not responsible for anything doctrinally, but to see that those 
whom they appoint hold the faith of the churches whose funds they receive 
and whose agents they are. Now it may be claimed that when, ten years 
ago, a certain hypothesis came under discussion, caution was proper in 
respect to it. It was not known what attitude the churches or the min- 
istry would assume towards it, nor how far it would be held in subordina- 
tion to, as well as dependence upon, the universally received articles of 
faith. But whatever measure of truth may be conceded to this claim, it is 
evident that the experiences of ten years have materially changed the situ- 
ation. The last six years have borne an ample testimony. The hypothesis 
has not proved divisive, nor shown any divisive tendency. It has not 
loosened the hold of a single known minister or Christian teacher on the 
faith held by the churches. It is no longer anywhere a topic that creates 
any issue, hardly one that calls out a question in ecclesiastical councils, 
There is universal acquiescence in the sphere of all ecclesiastical relations 
and operations in the acceptance of this hypothesis. Why then should 
the Board alone, of all societies, and contrary to the practice of the entire 
Congregational body, whose agent it is, prescribe a rule which excludes 
it? Is not this an excess of caution? Can it be wondered at if it pro- 
duces irritation? What is gained by it? Does the conservative major- 
ity expect to change the attitude of the churches towards this hypothesis ? 
The avowed entertainment of such a design would precipitate a conflict. 
The churches do not expect any such service from the Board. It exists 
for no such purpose. Is the evil which is apprehended sufficient to re- 
quire that a cautionary rule should still be worked as an exclusive rule ? 
Lest some indiscreet men should be encouraged to apply, is it necessary 
to shut out men who are level-headed, and capable of the finest and best 
work? To exclude some one who cannot distinguish between a hypo- 
thesis and a doctrine, a permissible hope and “a preached gospel,” is it 
necessary to draw a line which shuts out a missionary like Mr. Noyes? 
And is it caution or something else which says: You may express a prefer- 
ence for a hypothesis, but you must not hold it; or you may admit it as 
not excluded by Scripture, but you must not find it to be reasonable 
or helpful, —this, when all the churches which sustain the Board say 
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to their pastors: Think about this matter as you please. We do not 
disparage caution ; we ask that it be more cautiously exercised. We do 
not ask the conservatives to repeal the Des Moines resolution ; we only 
ask them to understand to what helpful use it can now be put, and what 
uses are superseded. We ask them to appreciate that caution is not 
intolerance and exclusion. Why should not the whole controversy be 
speedily settled on the basis of a firm principle of toleration within the 
bounds of the creeds and the practice of the Congregational denomi- 
nation ? 

An answer to this question may be given at the next Annual Meeting. 
We would, therefore, respectfully ask of any who may be responsible 
for such a decision a candid consideration of the following statements 
and questions. 

There is no desire that any applicant should be appointed as a mis- 
sionary of the Board who would not be approved for ordination by any 
fairly constituted and representative ecclesiastical council of the Congre- 
gational churches. 

Under the present system of foreign missionary operations, as sus- 
tained by these churches, the organized power of decisive theological 
examination is lodged exclusively in the Prudential Committee. There 
is a partial practical exception. A missionary must be ordained. If 
ordination follows appointment, an ecclesiastical council has, indirectly 
and practically, a final examination. In all other cases the action of the 
committee is final. An ordained minister is examined by the committee. 
An assistant missionary has no other theological examination than its. 
In the case of every rejected applicant for appointment there is no other 
theological examination. His application is finally settled. The churches 
have no review of the case. He has no remedy of appeal or of any sort. 
The committee is the sole and exclusive theological board, subject only 
to the corporation which appoints it. 

We ask :— 

1. Do not the assurances of the Board, and the consent of the Con- 
gregational churches thus far given to the exercise of so great a power, 
—a power exercised by the Executive Committee of no other Congre- 
gational Society, — involve on the part of the Board and its Committee a 
moral obligation to follow in their examinations the doctrinal standards 
and practice of the churches whose funds they solicit and administer ? 

2. Can the Board expect the churches long to consent to the exercise 
of a power which is turned against their own ministers and members ? 

3. Beyond this and most of all: Is it right and just to. force any 
churches or church of its constituency, in good standing in the Congre- 
gational fellowship, to conduct its (or their) missionary work indepen- 
dently? We ask for the most careful consideration of this fundamental 
question, and this from the point of view of long-continued usages and 
existing practical relations. 
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4, Why should not the Board at its next meeting 

(a.) Rescind the amendments adopted on the motions respectively of 
Rev. Drs. Plumb and Boardman, and leave the recommendations of the 
Committee of Nine in the form reported? Some provision might be 
added to meet instances of merely inadvertent, crude, or partial statement. 

These amendments have given opportunity for the action on the part 
of the Prudential Committee which is now complained of. We do not 
say that they made it necessary. Neither amendment requires the issu- 
ing of “supplementary questions ;” it was not so understood, to say the 
least, that they were to be sent out when candidates present, not crude 
and partial, but (as generally admitted) weighty and sufficient creeds, 
such as that of the Commission, or the Burial Hill Declaration. But in 
fact these amendments are made the basis of a practice which gives 
offense. 

(b.) Instruct the Committee, when a candidate for appointment as a 
missionary presents either or both of the two well-known creeds we have 
named, if it desires further information as to his doctrinal fitness, to pro- 
ceed, either itself or by deputies, to hold a public examination, in which 
it shall be guided and controlled, as respects the standard of faith, by the 
principles which govern the Congregational churches in their ecclesiasti- 
cal councils for ordination of ministers of the gospel. No test shall be 
required which excludes a missionary, in matters either within or without 
either of the creeds which have been named, from the same freedom of 
opinion which, by general consent, is possessed by pastors of the churches 
sustaining the Board. There shall be one weight and one measure. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


ON CONGREGATIONALISM. 


SomeE suggestions on the organizations under the Congregational polity, 
from the sociological point of view, are here offered. It is not claimed 
that they should be accepted as scientific conclusions ; for they are only 
brief studies. The points selected are some of those that are of present 
interest. The reader will of course understand that the notes are purely 
sociological, and therefore made in entire independence of their theo- 
logical bearings, for the latter do not come directly within the province 
of the sociologist. 

Some will remember the long debate in the National Council of 1886, 
at Chicago, over what was then known as the question of ministerial 
standing. The problem involved in the direct issue was to escape from 
the perils of sheer Independency of the churches, on the one hand, without 
falling into the dangers of the Presbyterian and other highly organized 
polities on the other. At its close, a silent listener asked a distinguished 
lay member and scholar, who had also silently watched the debate, a 
question which he knew the latter would quickly understand. ‘ What 
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is this,” it was asked, “ but a discussion of the question whether or not 
Congregationalism must advance beyond the type of social organization, 
of which the village community is the chief feature in political society ? ” 
The reply came, “ That is a good way to put it.” Such a question and 
answer are full of suggestion to the student of sociology. His field is the 
study of any and all parts of the social order from the point of view 
afforded by the knowledge of the facts, forces, forms, and operations of 
human society taken as a whole, and as society. The student of ecclesi- 
astical polity is at work in that part of this field which relates immediately 
to the organization of the religious, almost always the formally Christian 
part of the social life. But, on looking at the general features of the 
two fields together, we are instantly struck with the relation of the eccle- 
siastical to the sociological. Physiology can hardly be more dependent 
upon biology than ecclesiology — to use the term of Professor Morris 
for what has been called the science of ecclesiastical polity — is upon 
sociology. Let any one who is at all familiar with the structure of local 
churches and their working, either in Independency or under Congrega- 
tionalism, compare them in these respects with the village community 
and the part it has played in political development, and he will be im- 
pressed with the possibility of large contributions to the scientific under- 
standing of ecclesiastical organization which comparative sociological 
study may make. And this is but one of many points where this kind 
of study will prove most fruitful to the student and to the practical man 
in religious work. The suggestion was made and heartily received by 
two eminent professors of church history, some years ago, that this field 
should be opened in a course of lectures on polity from the sociological 
point of view, and with the sociological method of treatment. But this 
important work has not yet been attempted. Dexter, Ladd, Ross, Fisher, 
and others in this country, have brought together a large amount of the 
historical material, and have given it scientific treatment as historians 
and students of polity. Lightfoot, Hatch, Cunningham, Brown, Sanday, 
Harnack, and others in Europe, have greatly increased our historical 
material and our knowledge of it. Meanwhile, the sociological material 
and method have been developed, almost created, within this genera- 
tion. Stubbs, Freeman, Bryce, and others in the more strictly historical 
and political line; Maine, Hearn, Spencer, Seebohm, Gomme, Morgan, 
Ward, Fustel de Coulanges, Shaeffle, Lippert, De Greef, and Roberty 
belong to the rapidly increasing list of those engaged in the study of 
social institutions in the still larger ways that closely approach where they 
do not strictly enter upon the sociological method. Modern psychology 
and biology, in their deeper interpretations of life; ethics, in the new 
views of conduct; political economy, in its broader conceptions of the 
power of property in society, all will bring their incentives and aids to 
the task. May we not hope that some one of proper training, and with 
time to gain the needed special equipment, will soon enter upon the work 
of the sociological treatment of the organization of the Congregational 
and other churches? In these days of great changes in methods of 
Christian work, the practical value of such a study must also be very 
great. 


1 For an illustration of the light the sociological method has to throw upon 
one of our practical questions, the reader may consult the last of the series of 
articles on the Religious Problem of the Country Town in the Andover Review 
for September, 1885. 
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I now pass to brief notes on some current problems among Congrega- 
tionalists. Let us take the adjustments now going on between the various 
benevolent societies and the churches, of which the case of the American 
Board is the most prominent instance, and point to some of the socio- 
logical facts and principles that bear upon the subject. It is surprising 
to mark the growth of institutional forms of religious activity within the 
Congregational body during the present century, and their relations to 
the old and formerly inclusive ecclesiastical institution known as the local 
church. The Sunday-school, the prayer-meeting, the conference, the 
State and National Association, the American Board, and a half dozen 
other societies for missionary work, the theological seminary, the denomi- 
national press, associations for young men and women, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the institutional church, and organizations for tem- 
perance and other good objects, have sprung into existence in rapid suc- 
cession. ‘The immense power of some of these institutions is often lodged 
in self-perpetuating corporations, in entire independence of the churches, 
which were formerly held to be the source of all order and authority. 
A society, or merely self-appointed individuals, through lesson helps, have 
come to exercise greater power over the practical theology of the people 
than any theological seminary. Through its list of topics for the prayer- 
meeting, and in the titles chosen, the Scripture selected, and the accom- 
panying article, an unknown person gives shape to the thinking of thou- 
sands in the week-day meeting. And the religious newspaper, the most 
powerful instrument for its direct effect on the life and opinion of the 
people, is largely the possession of the individuals who may chance to come 
into its control. Of course, all these feel and reflect public opinion, and 
are thus indirectly amenable to the church at large. But the sociological 
fact remains, that this life has grown up into various powerful institutions, 
largely independent of each other so far as formal union is concerned, 
with little direct means for insuring accountability, and yet wielding the 
most powerful influence over the rank and file of the Christian forces. 
Almost any one of these has it practically within its power to force its 
claims and institutions upon almost any local church in the country. 
This is not of course done in the formal way of a great ecclesiastical 
system like that of Rome or of some Protestant communions. But it 
is scarcely less effective. There is hardly less power. It often has in 
it the spirit, if not the perfected forms of ecclesiasticism. And we now 
begin to hear demands for closer organic relations between some of these 
and the churches. The demand may in time go beyond the great benevo- 
lent societies, or it may stop there. What shall be done? Congrega- 
tionalism is evidently confronting some great questions of polity. Let us 
point to some sociological considerations upon the subject. 

In the first place, nearly all social forms that have become crystallized 
into positive historical institutions are the outgrowth of social life, doing 
its own practical work with little or no thought of a science to guide it. 
Here is the sociological justification at once of their existence and need 
of correction. For what Professor Jevons once said of legislation as a 
whole, that it is little more than a series of practical experiments, is 
largely true of most social institutions. But experience becomes a guide. 
Former experiments shape later ones, and thus give rise to study and 
discussion, to science and practical rules. It is the great privilege of 
science here, as everywhere else, to take up the experiences of mankind 
and make their lessons clear and useful to others. But at the bottom of 
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all is social life, ever fresh and inventive, and therefore constantly adding 
to the sum of knowledge and making contributions to our intellectual 
possessions in theory and definitely determined principles. To give 
nothing new in the forms of Christian life is sociologically an indication 
of the cessation of social growth and the beginning of social death. 
The new growths that Sunday-schools, missions, societies of Christian 
Endeavor have brought, the existence and increasing power of the Na- 
tional Council, are therefore signs of vigorous life. The problems and 
discussions they have brought to the churches are the inevitable responsi- 
bilities of prosperity. We are neither to ignore them, nor to be unduly 
alarmed at their magnitude and urgency. 

Again, certain social forms rest on such clearly natural principles. 
they are so immensely useful and so universal, that we do not hesitate 
to pronounce them great and cardinal natural institutions. The most 
fundamental of these is the family. Its features of sex, conjugal and 
domestic affection, and other characteristics, are most obvious proofs of 
this claim to being natural. Its usefulness and universality are equally 
apparent. The regular assembly of individuals of a locality for social 
purposes of various kinds, religious, educational. industrial, or political, 
has only less physical and moral necessity than the family. The church, 
the school, the factory, ete., are all expressions of this type, and find their 
social antetypes and germ in the village community organization that 
probably is strewn over a greater part of the ancient and modern world 
than any other social institution except the family. The local church, 
then, rests on a thoroughly sound sociological basis, and is properly called 
a natural institution. But, however much we may study it in other ways, 
we do not understand it until we have seen it in this, its sociological 
aspect, and have learned to put it beside its social relative by use of the 
comparative method, — that great instrument of modern science. It is 
work of this sort, applied to the local church and its allied institutions, 
that sociology should be asked to do for our Christian organizations. 

Another lesson of sociology is most important. It is that what may 
be called the birth-forms or institutions of society are not necessarily 
their ultimate or final forms in the same way and to the same extent that 
marked the beginnings of their work. The village community in politics 
has shrunk into the municipality as the state and the federation of states 
have grown up. The household community has parted with most of its 
old economic significance as other economic institutions have developed. 
As a rule, a complex society is followed by correspondingly complex po- 
litical, industrial, and educational systems. This is true as a matter of 
fact of the Christian polities. The Episcopal polity of an approximately 
complete organization of the entire religious life is the most inclusive in 
Christendom. The Presbyterian is of a similar type in this respect, 
though its means are different. Both are attempts to realize the essen- 
tials of political forms in the religious social order. On the other hand, 
the Independent and Congregational \ghurches are, sociologically con- 
sidered, an attempt at doing their work amid a complex social life, 
with the chief emphasis on the local social form. ‘Their dominant po- 
litical type is not the state, but the village community. They recognize 
the social principle of fellowship, — perhaps as clearly as in the other 
churches, — but they are afraid to give it those institutional forms that 
have organic and constitutional interrelations. Theirs is like the British 
rather than the American written constitution, with its powers clearly 
marked out by convention and put on paper. 
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It has been the custom, and it is still in vogue, to defend this partly on 
the ground that this absence of the organization of presbyteries, dioceses, 
and the other institutions of the highly organized polities existed in the 
days of early Christianity. This contention has found historical support 
of late years from able scholars in the Episcopal and Presbyterian com- 
munions, and therefore has been held by some Congregationalists the more 
strongly as the true permanent polity. Now, whatever its theological 
grounds of support may be, the sociologist is compelled to say that the 
primitive practice is not conclusive on the point. On the contrary, 
except for one thing which I will name presently, the sociological pre- 
sumption is strongly against the finality of the primitive arrangements of 
such religious institutions. For, wherever the religious work is original, 
that is, as we say, missionary among a people largely or wholly of hostile 
faith or position, it necessarily takes on the collective form illustrated 
in a local church. Individuals, and occasionally households or a com- 
munity, are brought together and become a new assembly as a matter of 
sheer necessity. The observations of Sir Henry S. Maine and others, 
and the testimony of Christian missionaries, show that this goes on con- 
stantly in some parts of India to-day, both in reference to the Christian 
and other religions. This local collection of converts to a new religion 
may be called a social law. The early sociological necessity of this local 
congregation and its modern sociological limitations have not received 
sufficient attention on the part of students of ecclesiastical polity. 

The exception to which I referred above must now come in. This 
exception finds whatever of force it may have in the sociological fact that 
social development may not necessarily take on at every stage and in 
every department of the social order the forms it assumes in the others. 
That is to say, the religious or the economic organization of society may 
not reproduce the precise forms of the political ; or, what is more to the 
point here, the social development may not become as complete, rigid, 
in one period or stage as in the other. The study of modern social order 
shows also that organization has not been carried equally far in all diree- 
tions. This very condition of the organization of industry, whether in 
eapital or labor, gives us a great economic problem. Its forms are 
now largely purely voluntary; they are yet in a state of flux or swift 
change. They have a development unlike the political, both in kind and 
degree. The organization of education, even with our public system, is 
another illustration. It may be that neither these nor religious life will 
ever take on the more definite forms of our political order. The forces 
peculiar to them, their inner principles and outward objects, and their 
special ends, may forbid this or not require it. In other words, neither 
the dream of the Episcopal nor Presbyterian polity may rest on a socio- 
logical basis. Religious life may not demand the highly organized forms 
of the state. So long as society is in its formative stages, we may not 
venture to predict the result. But the friends of the simpler, and those 
of the more complex polities, will do well to take account of these socio- 
logical conditions of their problem. It certainly will not do to maintain 
the old conclusions by some of the former methods. The problem before 
the Congregational churches of this country is one of great difficulties 
and of corresponding opportunities; for their social forms are in the 
early stages of growth. 

Still farther : because the family and the local church are so clearly 
the fundamental and powerful institutions of organized Christianity, we 
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cannot — speaking for sociology — say that others are not also authorita- 
tive in their own sphere. According to a newspaper report, Bishop Brooks, 
some years ago, expressly told the members of a Young Men’s Christian 
Association of a great city that they were a church as much as were the 
organizations that went by that name. Whatever may be said by the 
theologian, — and these notes do not touch the theological problem, — I 
think Dr. Brooks stated a sociological truth. The same is true of the 
American Board or any other of the Congregational benevolent societies, 
and of the Christian Endeavor societies. ‘They all came into being of 
the social life of the denomination rather than through the direct work of 
a church or churches as such. Individuals, or single churches, and not 
organizations of individuals, gave them their first vitality, and this came 
from the spirit that pervaded the living whole. Generally, these new 
growths were attended by all the essential and vital characteristics that 
belong to the social birth of a church in a new community. Similar 
things may be said of a theological seminary, a Christian college or acad- 
emy, or a religious newspaper. Speaking sociologically, the American 
Board, or any other Congregational institution, stands on just as sacred 
a foundation, other things being equal, as any Congregational church in 
New England. It and they may not usurp functions that in the social 
order of Congregational life belong to the churches. Neither may the 
latter deny to it and them their independent right to be and to do their 
proper work. As both grow, and the social life about them and their 
work grow, old connections may be severed here and new ones formed 
there. The problem is not how to put the strong new life back into its 
first bands, and keep it in its tutelage, but how to codrdinate its own 
mature life with its parents and teachers. How this shall be done, or 
what is to be done, one may not hastily declare. In social life, rights 
always attend upon the relations which make rights possible. ‘The rights 
vary with the relations. The new wine must be put into new bottles, 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that our theories of ecclesi- 
astical polity, unless grounded in thorough scientific comprehension of the 
facts and conditions, may take us astray. A hard-and-fast application of 
a theory of the comprehensiveness and inclusiveness of the ecclesiastical 
system, in which the local church is made the ultimate depositary of all 
power and authority, may compel the transfer of our theological semi- 
naries, denominational newspapers, as well as our benevolent societies, 
to the direct and even complete control of the churches. And to do this 
successfully, the churches may become the church. The High Church- 
man will of course welcome this result, and it seems possible, — some 
would say probable, — so far as sociology has been able to speak, but for 
some of the forces and principles I have pointed out. But his opponent 
must also reckon with this same science, for some of his own grounds 
may not be well taken. If he ‘insists on resting upon them, he may be 
quickly forced to other positions. I say forced, figuratively speaking, for 
in these days of urgent need, of marvelous opportunities, of wonderful 
advance in sociological knowledge, we have too many problems on hand 
to make quarreling more profitable than diligent, reverent study. 

The Congregational polity of the present holds in it a great mass of 
powerful religious life, struggling on from one form of institution to 
another, and constantly confronting questions that spring upon it from 
its peculiar vigor and conditions. If it secures less rapid production by 
count of numbers, it may not be far behind in its generation of power. 
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Its sociological problem is to study its vital principles and acquired forms 
of social expression along the lines of this science, with all the resources 
of the scientific method, and with the purpose of getting all it can of the 
light of truth upon its solution. The family, the local church with its 
allied institutions, the fellowship of churches, societies, Christians, all 
need the broader study, the deeper interpretation, which this kind of work 
ean secure. They are like other churches in our own and other coun- 
tries, and let it not be forgotten, as some seem to have done in their new 
zeal for civic virtue, that they are unlike others. For the political sys- 
tem of England may justify and demand of all churches there some 
kinds of public activity that cannot be attempted here without surrender 
of our cherished separation of church and state. Indeed, the present 
general lack of sociological education in the midst of a commendable 
enthusiasm for social reform makes desirable great caution in the utter- 
ances of the pulpit and religious press and platform. It adds to the 
imperative call for more sociological education in general, and for its 
direction to the subject of the organization of our Christian life. 
Samuel W. Dike. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





NOTES ON CURRENT CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS. 


PROFESSOR WELLHAUSEN’S POSITION RESPECTING THE GENUINE- 
NESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


In my paper on the Fourth Gospel, published in the April ‘ Review,” 
I mentioned the Rev. Mr. Scott’s statement, given in “Our Day,” that 
Professor Wellhausen maintains that the Fourth Gospel “is undoubtedly 
the production of John.” Mr. Joseph King, of Hampstead, London, 
having his doubts of the exactness of this information, has secured from 
Professor Wellhausen a precise statement of his position, which he pub- 
lishes in the London “ Independent.” It is as follows : — 


“Teh habe immer den Eindruck gehabt, dass das 4. Evangelium in Sprache 
und Gedanken sehr jiidisch ist, und ich habe das wohl gelegentlich ausge- 
sprochen. Ueber Echtheit oder Unechtheit habe ich kein Urtheil: manche 
Griinde gegen die Echtheit bei Baur sind théricht. Verdffentlicht habe ich 
nichts iiber den Punct ; doch vgl. Pharisiier und Sadduciier ” (pp. 42, 43). 

“T have always had the impression that the Fourth Gospel, in language and 
course of thought, is decidedly Jewish, nor have I cared to refrain from occa- 
sionally saying as much. As to genuineness or spuriousness, I have no settled 
judgment ; many arguments urged against the genuineness in Baur are mere 
folly. I have published nothing concerning the point ; yet cf. Pharisees and 
Sadducees ” (pp. 42, 43). 


I am glad that by calling attention to Wellhausen’s supposed position, 
we have secured a first-hand statement of his veal position, which, as the 
“‘ Independent ” remarks, is much more favorable to the opinion of genu- 
ineness than of spuriousness, inasmuch as it rejects the main ground of 
support to the latter opinion, namely, the lack of a true Jewish imprint 
on the Gospel, and speaks of “many ” of the Tiibingen arguments in a 
tone of contempt, which is evidently meant to disparage them as a whole. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THE AposToLic FATHERS: Comprising the Epistles (Genuine and Spurious) 
of Clement of Rome, the Epistles of S. Ignatius, the Epistle of S. Poly- 
carp, the Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the 
Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of the Elders preserved in Ireneus. 
Revised Text, with Short Introductions and English Translations. By the 
late J. B. Ligntroot, D. D. D.C. L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
Edited and completed by J. R. Harmer, M. A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the 
Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. Pp. xii, 568. London and New York : 
Maemillan & Co. 1891. 


The complete and beautifully perfect edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
with judicious introduction, erring, if at all, in the direction of scientific 
reserve, and with admirable translations. 

Barnabas is dated, in agreement with Weizsiicker, a. p. 70-79, with 
the acknowledgment, however, that the ultimate decision must be affected 
by the view which shall finally prevail as to the relation of Barnabas and 
the Teaching. 

The mysterious allusion to the three kings that are about to be up- 
rooted by the little horn, as to something about to come to pass, is re- 
garded as best explicable by a reference to the association of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian in the supreme power. ‘So close a connection of 
three in one was never seen in the history of the empire, until a date too 
late to enter into consideration. The significance of this association is 
commemorated in several types of coins, which exhibit Vespasian on the 
obverse, and Titus and Domitian on the reverse, in various attitudes and 
with various legends. Lastly, with Volkmar, we interpret the little horn 
as symbolizing Antichrist, and explain it by the expectation of Nero’s 
reappearance, which we know to have been rife during the continuation 
of the Flavian dynasty.” This seems to show the use of the Greek 
Matthew before the year 80, as the words ov« 7AGev kadéoat Sixaiovs dAAG 
dpaptwAovs are plainly from Matthew. 

The editor seems a little too scientifically undecided in allowing that 
Hermas may have been written as late as the traditional view puts it, in 
the episcopate of Pius. Not to speak of the evidences of earlier use of it 
in the Ignatio-Polycarpian correspondence, pointed out by Zahn, and the 
straightforward way in which Clement is referred to as a contemporary, 
how can we ascribe so undetermined a church constitution to Rome so 
late as the time of Pius? 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


THe Lorp’s SUPPER AND THE PASSOVER RITUAL; being a Translation of 
the Substance of Professor Bickell’s Work termed “ Messe und Pascha.” 
By WiriraM F. Skene, D.C. L. With an Introduction by the Translator 
on the Connection of the Early Christian Church with the Jewish Church. 
Pp. xii, 219. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. $2.00. 


Dr. Skene very reasonably praises the greater impartiality of German 
liturgical writers, as compared with English, although the doctrinal 
necessities of Professor Bickell, as a Roman Catholic, go far to outweigh 
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this advantage. The translator’s own preface is interesting, and in vari- 
ous points decidedly to be commended. He objects to Mr. Palmer's 
“Origines Liturgice,” that he assumes the great Oriental Liturgy, the 
Alexandrian, the Roman, and the Gallican liturgies, to be the most 
ancient, only because they proceeded from churches of supreme rank, a 
plain non sequitur. The Clementine liturgy, so-called, of the Apostolical 
Constitutions, both the translator and Professor Bickell hold to be sub- 
stantially the apostolic, on the ground of its extended correspondence 
with the Passover liturgy of the Jews, which could not have sprung up 
in the Gentile church, and would not have been received by the Gentiles 
except from the Apostles. Bickell gives some fifteen pages of parallels, 
which are very striking and seem to bear out his assumption, as respects 
the framework of the Liturgy, not, of course, as respects all its filling in. 

The Epiklesis, or Invocation of the Holy Spirit, the author shows to 
have been, in this most ancient of the liturgies, as he esteemis it, only a 
prayer that He might make the already consecrated elements effectual, 
not a part of the Consecration. After the great schism between East 
and West, the former, he declares, gave the Epiklesis a new sense, as if 
vitally necessary, in order to discredit the Latin Eucharist. 

The translator’s remarks on the development of the church constitu- 
tion out of the synagogue are well worth following. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By Dr. A. Schiifile, with 
a preface by Bernard Bosanquet. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. ; 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. This volume is a trans- 
lation from the German work by Dr. Schiffle. It is a discussion of the 
socio-economic question, and outside the field of theoretical ethics, but 
has an important bearing upon practical questions in the sphere of ethics. 
It is especially noticeable for the judicial treatment of a problem which 
at present seems to receive only partisan consideration on one side or 
the other. We shall not take the space to enter into details about the 
volume. We can only remark a few important characteristics which 
will commend it to the thoughtfu] reader. The position of the author is 
one that does not oppose the ideal of socialism, except with the fact that 
human nature is not yet ideal enough to make the system successful. 
But he does not content himself with denying the adequacy of socialism, 
but recognizes frankly the existence of evils which it is the duty of so- 
ciety toremove. Whether his suggestions are correct or not is a question 
which we cannot consider, but they have the merit of maintaining the 
fundamental principles upon which previous progress has been obtained. 
A most interesting feature is the calm confidence of the author in the 
opinion he has held for thirty years, and which the sequel of historical 
events has fully justified, namely, that there is nothing to fear from 
socialistic agitations. In this he is independent of the hysterical alarm 
felt by so many thinkers and writers on the subject. No one has empha- 
sized more effectively the loss of individual liberty which we prize so 
highly, and which the system of socialism must sacrifice. In reading the 
volume, the student must acquaint himself with the technical names of 
political and labor parties in Europe. Aside from this the book is very 
clear reading. 
J. H. Hyslop. 
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